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WHAT COUNTS 


IT’S THE RESULTS and not the medals that count, says 
a Marine Corps fighting pilot who has knocked at least six 
Jap planes out of the sky. 

In fact, he compares the victorious pilot to the football 
player who snatches a fumble and scores—to win a flash of 
glory because of good teamwork. 

“The medals don’t count too much, as they are a symbol 
of opportunity grasped—a ‘tide taken at the flood,’” says 
30-year-old Major John F. Dobbin. 

It’s like a “perfect play in basketball where everyone on 
the team does his job perfectly at the right moment, allow- 
ing one man to shoot a basket,” he continued. 

Dobbin, who has seen plenty of action in the South 
Pacific and on Gandikeeaak ave his opinions in a letter 
to his father, Louis John Dobbin, power division employe 
of the Boston Elevated Railway. 

“We feel that we are here for one purpose—to strike the 
enemy every chance we get,” Major Dobbin wrote. 

“That is our job and our duty. 

“Any time a Jap gets within our range of action we are 
going to let him have it—but good! 

“Now if we don’t do this, we ase pe a rank dere- 
liction of duty. If we try and miss, it’s almost as bad—be- 
cause we are trained not to miss. 

“When we deal him a blow that is exactly what we are 
here for, and to put it rather crassly—we are getting paid to 
do it.” 

He compared success in the skies with success on the 
gridiron or basketball court, then continued: 

“And so we all feel very proud that a certain operation 
was successful, and the leading figure is decorated for it, 
but the man who is decorated accepts it with the a | 
that he is accepting it for the whole outfit, and the rest o 
the outfit feels pretty much the same about it.” 


ut 


A Marine Corps pilot, who has bagged some Zeros 
in the South Pacific, says that medals are a 
symbol of opportunity grasped, a job well done 


Dobbin singled out the pilots of patrol planes for the 
highest praise and declared the fighter pilots “ride the 
gravy train.” 

en you get around and see all, or rather a lot of the 
different phases of military and naval operations,” he ex- 
plained, “you see that the workaday heroes, like the boys 
who fly the patrol planes every day—week in and week out 
—searching for the enemy, are by far the bravest of all. 

fly one day and rest the next, on and off, and they 
know that the time they sight an enemy concentration, that 
they will have just time to report it-maybe—before they 
get blasted out of the sky. 

“There should be a separate and super Valhalla for those 
poor devils. Every night when they come in they cuss be- 
cause they haven't seen anything. 

“The boys in the torpedo planes, too, work their guardian 
angels overtime—but we fighter people have the gravy train 


_and the first crack at the medals.” 


Dobbin didn’: talk much about his own victories in the 
air which the Marine Corps says have made him one of the 
leading American aces of this war. But he did say that 
two each were for his wife, Ellen, and two daughters, 
Rosanne, 8, and Mary, one and a half years old. 

“My score is still the same as the letter—six,” he 
wrote. “Two bombers for Ellen; two seaplanes for Rosanne, 
and a seaplane and Zero for Mary.” 

He promised his parents to “try to get-a couple for you 
next time they come down.” 

But life on the islands isn’t all glory and battle. There 
are some mean, unpleasant jobs, some with a bit of humor, 
some withovt. 

As an example, Dobbin wrote: 

“I have a few hours off to straighten up my ‘hidey-hole’ 
and take in my laundry. You would really get a big kick 
out of watching me wash clothes on a log in the river. I 
tackled a pair of sheets the other day, and there’s not a 
sign of gray in them—just a lot of little red spots where 
I killed ants.” 

Morale, Dobbin reported; “is very high—so high that 
the fellows aren’t satisfied with just a rifle, and they try to 
steal pistols and hand b apes too, to throw at the Japs. 

“Every night when the shooting starts back in the hills, 
we look at each other and say with pride: them’s our boys!” 

Dobbin doesn’t have any doubt about the outcome of 
the war—“we're going to win. We are on the right track 
now.” 

But he doesn’t disparage the Jap soldier even though one 
of them captured by re yo te hea everyone and said, 
“I wanna go New York.” 

“They are only kids, most of them,” says Dobbin. “Their 
finest troops are the farmers from the, rice paddies—their 
city-bred outfits are slum-rats. They've got lots of guts, 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


The Army Matches JOBS AND MEN 


Army personnel “detectives” sort out trainees 
and assign the right men to the right places 


HIS year will bring calls to the colors 
] more than 3,500,000 men 18 

through 37 years old. The 18- 
and 19-year-olds, who completed their 
registration last month, will make up 
about half of these inductions. You, 
your brother, or a close friend, may be 
among those called. 

All of you may be by many 
questions. Will army doctors give me a 
thorough physical examination? Will I 
get prompt medical rere a train- 
ing camp, and be om the epi- 
decubal that killed so many ae 
World War I? And—the biggest question 
of all—will the Army put me in a job 
where my training and education 
can be to good advantage? 

Now, for question number one. You 
won't be taken by the armed services 
unless you are physically and mentally 
ft. Particular attention will be paid to 
your mental health by Army psychia- 
trists, Psychiatric examinations will 
make certain that you'll be able to stand 
the strain of combat service. 


_Preventing Breakdowns 


Many of ,the men, rejected after 
psychiatric examinations, are useful citi- 
zens in civil life. The average person 
wonders why these men were rejected. 
They were rejected because the psy- 
chiatrist feels that they could not stand 
the emotional and mental strain of com- 
bat service. In many cases, these men 
could not stand even the change from 
their normal habits that would be ne- 
cessitated by the routine of ordinary 
camp life. It has been the policy of 
Army psychiatrists to reject when in 
doubt. In view of the experiences of 
World War I, this is believed to be a 
wise policy. 

During World War I, psychiatric ex- 
aminations were not given to men going 
into the service. Today, thousands of 
py eases are on the pension 
ists. A report on World War I veterans 
by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc., stated that, “In 1940 
there were 68,727 mentally disabled 
vena to whom the Government 
made compensation awards totalin 
$41,889,360 during the single ae 
Mental and nervous casualties even to- 
day fill half the beds in our, veterans’ 
hospitals . . .” 

The report added that approximatel 
6 per cent of the rej vi by local 


draft boards have been due to nervous 





“Turning peg test’ 
for aviation cacets 
helps Army make 
sure that “square 
pegs” don’t get in’ 
“round holes.” Pegs 
are turned half- 
way around as - 
quickly as possible. 
Time it takes tells 
the man‘s nimble- 
ness, finger con- 
trol, and reactions. 
Barris & Ewing 


and mental conditions. Psychiatric ex- 
aminationscannot be made by the com- 
paratively simple methods used, for ex- 
ample, in examining a person for 
hernia. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to investigate the background of doubt- 
ful cases before the men are classified 
by the Army induction boards. Many of 
these men will appear perfectly normal, 
but the psychiatrist can detect tenden- 
cies toward insanity, which may be es- 
tablished clearly by a complete study 
of a man’s family background. 


Safety First Health Rule 


The Mental Hygiene Committee con- 
cluded that psychiatric examinations 
“are not merely eliminating those al- 
ready broken down, or who will prob- 
ably. break down, but attempting to 
build up the armed forces from people 
who can sCarcely be broken down by 
any strain they may encounter...” 

Not many years ago soldiering was 
more of an unhealthy job than it was 
dangerous. Up to- World War I, more 
casualties were due to disease than to 
battle wounds. Today, our large and 


growing Army has fought disease to a° 


standstill. It is a much healthier Army 
than that which fought World War I. 
During World War I, 37,568 soldiers 


were killed in action, and 12,942 died © 


of wounds. In that same period, there 
were 34,858 deaths from disease among 
the officers and men in Army camps in 
the United States. The chief causes of 
death were influenza, pneumonia, 
measles, tuberculosis, and meningitis. 
In the 1940-41 period, the medical 








department brought the Army success- 
fully through two influenza epidemics. 
The epidemics spread rapidly, but rigid 
control by Army doctors prevented seri- 
ous complications. As compared with 
World War I epidemics, the disease 


was very mild. 19,609 cases treated, 
only 0.3 per cent developed into pneu- 
monia. Many diseases, which killed 
hundreds of men in World War I, can 
be halted by the newer drugs and vac- 
cines that are in use today. 

The death rate in the Army for 
1940-41 was only 2.8 a 1,000 men, the 
lowest in history. This excellent health 
record is, in part, due to the Army’s 
safety first rule. When Jimmy Jones, ci- 
vilian, got a cold or a blister on his heel 
he generally neglected them and 
trusted to luck. The Army safety first 
rule requires every minor ailment, even 
a cut finger, to be reported. 


No “Square Pegs in Round Holes” 


The right man in the right job. The 
Army sorts, trains, and assigns its men 
with great care. It is anxious to see that 
every man, good, bad, or indifferent, is 
placed in the right job. Each man is 
given a series of tests and is inter- 
viewed by an interviewer of the Army’s 
Persortnel Classification Service. 

The Mechanical Aptitude Test indi- 
cates how handy the inductee is with 
tools and mechanical gadgets. Then the 
General Classification Test measures his 
intelligence and “trainability” — the 
Army's word for “horse sense” and abil- 
ity to think fast. 

The test shows two things: first, 
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how difficult are the problems a man 
can solve, and, second, how fast can he 
be expected to learn the things he has 
to know in order to be an ent sol- 
dier in our highly mechanized Army. 
More than 140 different testing devices 
are used to show what job each man 
can do best. 

An interviewer in the classification 
section then questions each man to 
learn the facts of his experience in and 
out of school, and to determine his 
qualifications. Each man is classified 
according to his education, linguistic 
and.athletic ability, and professional, 
business or trade experience. ~ 

All the facts about a maa are re- 
corded on punch boards. By running 
these cards through a McBee Sorter, 
the Army can pick out a man or a 
group = § men with certain qualifica- 
tions. The Army might want a group 
of mechanics for an air base in Ecua- 
dor. The sorting machine goes to work 

icking out cards. In a few minutes it 
es run through thousands of cards and 
picked out-a group of soldiers who are 
airplane mechanics and speak Spanish. 


“Horror” Stories 


You may have heard stories of how 
a skilled man was put in a job requir- 
ing no training at all. You assume that 
the Army is wasteful of its skilled man- 
power. Army officers tell one story of a 


university — who wrote to com- 


plain that best psychology student 
(whom we'll call Kulakowski) was 
spending his time working as a carpen- 
ter’s assistant at a medical training 
center. 

Classification officers looked up Kul- 
akowski’s record. Had the classification 
section gone wrong on this man? It had 
not. After going through all the tests, 
Kulakowski had been properly classi- 
fied as a psychologist. Headquarters 
had then ordegd that on completion 
of his basic training as a soldier he was 
to go on duty as an apprentice inter- 
viewer and then be assigned as an as- 
sistant psychologist in the classification 
section. The officer who interviewed 
Kulakowski had spotted him as a p&y- 
chologist. And since that Reception 
Center handles many Slav inductees, 
the officers had concluded that Kula- 
kowski would be a good man to inter- 
view them. 

Like other inductees, Kulakowski 
had been sent first as an enlisted pri- 
vate to a training center to get his 13 
weeks of basic military training? This 
training is valuable to every recruit no 
matter what his final job in the Army 
may be. It is particularly important to 
a man who may become an officer. 

You may hear other stories of pre- 
medical students building bridges in an 
engineering camp, of mechanics pound- 
ing typewriters at headquarters, or o: 


Garris & Ewin 


Serial reaction time device tests arm, leg coordination. Light flicks on 
board in different combinations. Coordinating hands and feet on joy stick 
and rudder bar brings red and green lights into straight lines. Contraption 
panics would-be pilots, gives them a bad case of jitters for their next test. 


pharmicists handling machine guns. 
Some of these stories may be true. 
Some men may not land in the right 
job, owing to the speed with which 
men have to be sorted out and trained 
for the job of beating the Axis. But the 
chances are 20 to 1 against this. 


The Army’s Record as an Employer 

Many times the Army has a good ex- 
planation for the above cases. The pre- 
medical student may have been good at 
handling tools. The mechanic may have 
had _ two skills, of which the Army 
needed one more than another. The 
pharmacist may have concealed his past 
training in order to get assigned to com- 
bat service. , 

Here’s another fact to keep in mind. 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
compiled by the U. S. Employment 
Service, lists and defines 17,000 jobs, 
occupations, and professions in civilian 
life. The Army sorts through these 
skills to get the men for the 2,000 or 
more military occupations in the armed 


Could the Army use a tea taster, or 
a movie scout? Well, the tea taster hap- 
pened to have experience as a news 
photographer, of which there is a short- 
age in the Army. The movie scout made 
a high mark on his Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, and was sent to an engineer- 
ing training center. 

It's a fact that the Army does a bet- 
ter job of placing men in the right jobs 
than did civilian industry before the 


war. Many of the men going into the 
Army belong to a group that was grad- 


uated from school during depression 


. years. Few of these men could get jobs 


in fields for which they had been 
trained, or which they desired. They 
had to take what they could get. 

The Army found out, for example, 
that many men who listed their civilian 
occupations as “cooks,” did not do so 
well in the School for Cooks and 
Bakers. Investigation showed that these 
men had not wanted to be “short or- 
der” cooks in diners, which is what 
most of them had been doing in civilian 
life. It was also shown that men who 
had never driven a truck before, but 
whose qualifications were determined 
by careful tests, proved to be better 
truck drivers than men who had been 
truck drivers in civilian life merely be- 
cause that was the only job they 
could get. 

You May Be Surprised 

You can be fairly certain that the 
Army will do a good job of putting you 
in the right job. The Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, the General Classification 
Test, and an interview by a trained 
psychologist in the Classification Serv- 
ice, will bring out a great many facts 
about you that — news to you. 

Classification o: may dig out the 
fact that you have no stron to 
go on to school or ie school, 
a course your parents want you to take. 
Your qualification card may” show that 
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In discrimination reaction time test, red, green lights flash on board in com- 
binations indicating certain levers to be pulled at bottom of board to turn 
off white light at top. Cadet is graded on seconds required to put out white 
light"50 times. Operator tries to. confuse cadet, test his reaction speed. 


you might become a good technician or 
a bridge builder. 

After your 13 weeks of basic military 
training, you may apply for specialized 
training in the Army's new training-in- 
college plan. (See Schol., January 4-9, 
p. 27.) You will be accepted if your 
education and your record on the Gen- 
eral Classification Test indicate that 
you have the proper qualifications for 
this special training. 


Officers’ Candidate Schools 


You may not apply for the special- 
ized training. You may yo into the 
ranks as a private, but you won’ be 
forgotten by Pa officers. If you show 
ability, and “horse sense,” you may be 
recommended to attend an Officers’ 
Candidate School. More than half of 
the officers in the Army are now men 
up from the ranks, selected solely for 
ability and leadership. 

The college uate or the clerk 
who flunked in high school take the 
same General Classification Test when 
they enter the Army, and their work in 
the ranks is also studied to determine 
whether they will make good officers. 

The best officers were turned out by 
the Officers’ Candidate Schools during 


the period from July, 1941, to March, — 


1942. Most of these were enlisted men 
who had come into the Army before 
the draft, mostly young sergeants who 
had daniel. an ability to train 
men and secure their instant and will- 
ing obedience. At one school, only 12 





per cent of the first class were college 
graduates, The draft raised this percent- 
tage to above 80. Today the percent- 
age of nyt graduates in these schools 
again is under 20 per cent. 

Surveys indicate that the supply of 
good officer material is getting low. The 
average age of officer candidates is 
dropping, and their physical condition is 
not as good. When the 18-19-year-olds 
begin entering the Army this year the 
average age of officer candidates will 
drop still more. “I would rather have 
25-year-old officers,” declared Lieu- 
tenant General Lesley }. McNair, Chief 
of the Army Ground Forces, “but we'll 
take them at 19 if they are good.” 

Our Army today has one advantage 
over the Army of World War I. The 
average soldier of 1942-43 has three 
years more of schooling than the soldier 
of 1917-18. Instead of having finished 
only the sixth grade, he has had at least 
a year in high school. This means that 
today’s soldier is better equipped. 
Classification officers keep busy try- 
ing to find officer candidates in the 
ranks, They argue with corpodrals and 
sergeants who prefer to stay where they 
are, ahd not enter Officer Candidate 
Schools. These men in the ranks may 
feel that the technical spining ~~ are 
getting as non-commission rs 
will serve them well when they start to 
hunt a peacetime job. Most of the men 
in our Army will have learned things 
that will make them more efficient 
workers in civilian life. 
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In civilian life many men had to take 
any job they could get. We put up with 
this kind of human waste during peace- 


_ time. But the Army cannot afford to 


put up with it now. The war has taught 
us the necessity of classifying and test- 
ing our manpower at least as carefully 
as we tested the materials used to make 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 
This lesson can be used to good advan- 
tage in peacetime. 


Facts to Remember 


Americans have been taught to like 
ace and hate war. We have not glori- 
ed army life as the Nazis have. But 
there is a job to be done and the armed 
services need fighting men. A draftee 
may not relish the thought of army 
routine. But he can be sure of three 
things: 
1. He won't be taken unless he is 
physically and mentally fit. 2. He will 


: get better medical care than he gen- 


erally gets in civilian life. 3. The Army 
will do a good job of putting him in the 
right job. 

Do’s and Don’t’s 


Walter V. Bingham, noted psycholo- 
gist, who is chairman of the Army’s 
Committee on Classification of Military 
Personnel, offers you these words of 
advice: 

1, Take your entrance into the serv- 
ice seriously rather than as a bad joke. 
The interviews and tests the eae 
will give you are not just a silly game. 
These men can see that you get the 
right job in the Army, if you work 
with them. 

~—~2. Get plenty of rest the day before 
you appear at the Reception Center. 
Youll need all your wits that first 
morning—unless you want to wind u 
as a “square peg in a round hole.” 

3. When you talk to the interviewer 
don’t hide your talents and experience 
or try to fake any. Play fair with the in- 
terviewer and he'll see that you get all 
the breaks. 

4. Don’t fret about the 13 weeks of 
basic military training. It is required of 
all recruits regardless of what their final 
job may be. If you have an honest rea- 
son to question the classification or as- 
signment you get, take up the matter 
Oak inc, siemanlind officer or the 
Personnel Consultant Office of your 
training center or division. If you wait 
too long, or get too well set in your job, 
it may be more trouble than it’s worth 
for the Army to transfer you. 

5. Remember, the Army would 
rather have you happy in your job than 
disgruntled. 








March of Events 
appears on pp. 12 and 13 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS | 


SIA LOOKS 


Freedom for the peoples of the Far East is 
one of the goals of the United Nations fight 





pa 





in the Far East. That is one of the 
certainties of the post-war world. 
During the past year the Japanese have 
driven the white man out of most of 
eastern Asia. Britons and Americans are 
now engaged in wresting their con- 
uests from the soldiers of Nippon. One 
pn that task will be accomplished. 

That will not mean that Europeans 
and Americans will move back into the 
places from which they were pushed 
out by the Japanese, or that the old 
order will be restored. A billion Asiatics 
have other ideas. The war has wrought 
havoc in the Pacific, but it has awak- 
ened the Pacific peoples. They accept 
our claim that we are fighting a war for 
freedom. They demand that it be a war 
for their freedom as well as ours. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands has been the first European ruler 
of an Asiatic people to recognize of- 
ee the inevitability of change. The 
population of the Netherlands Indies, 
she said in a recent radio address, “has 
confirmed through its suffering and its 
resistance, its right to participate in the 
decision regarding the form of our re- 
sponsibility as a nation toward the 
world, and of the various groups of the 
population toward themselves and one 
another.” 

The Netherlands government intends 
to call a conference of the entire king- 
dom immediately after the war. This 
conference will recommend the crea- 
tion of a commonwealth including the 
Netherlands, the Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curacao. These four com- 
ponent parts of the kingdom will have 
complete equality, and each will be 
free to manage its own internal affairs 
in its own way. At the same time, they 
will participate on equal terms in a cen- 
tral government which will control such 
matters as defense, foreign policy and 
international economic relations. The 


Tin the will never be the same again 
in 


* 
wers which the Nether- Churchill stated in the Atlantic Charter 
fe government used to that “they believe, pending the estab- 
exercise over the budgets 


and other internal affairs 


of the overseas territories 
would largely disappear, 
This is a step forward. 
But is it a long ——< 
step, and in the right di 
rection? Just what do the 
peoples of Asia want? And 
how can their aspirations be made to 
contribute to the building up of per- 
manent order and lasting peace in the 
Pacific? 

The final answers to these questions 
will come only with the end of the 
war. But many people are already 
thinking about them. Wendell Willkie, 
after his trip to Asia, urged that they 
be site as quickly as possible. It 
will be useful to look at some of the 
answers that have been put forward. 

They cannot be general answers. It is 
impossible to treat Asia as a unit. There 
are many different nations and peoples 
in the Pacific area. Some ar already 
independent, self-governing nations. 
Others are colonies without a vestige of 
self-government. Many are pait-way be- 
tween these two extremes. 


The Problem of Japan 


On the one hand is China, our ally. 
Japan, the enemy, is on the other. In 
between are the 150 million people of 
a dozen mixed and separate nationali- 
ties, religions and stages of civilization, 
who inhabit the peninsulas and archi- 
pelagos of southeast Asia. The fate of 
a defeated Japan, the future of a vic- 
torious China, and the disposition of 
the European colonies in the Pacific, are 
three problems which must be solved 
before we can hope solve the single 
overriding problem of peace and order 
in the Pacific. 

The immediate problem raised by 
Japan is Simple enough: Japan must be 
defeated by force of arms and her mili- 
tary strength broken. What then? A 
great nation and a oe _ can- 
not simply be wiped map. A 

must be found in the new Pacific 
order for our enemy—obviously not the 
place that the Japanese want for them- 
selves. . 

First of all, Japan must be disarmed. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 













lishment of a wider and 
tem of general security, the disarm- 
ament of such (aggressor) nations is 
essential.” Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese 
Ambassador = the pce ~_ has 
ledged the support of his govern- 
pc to the disarming of japan as one 
of the necessary factors in the main- 
tenance of peace in the Far East. 
Such disarmament would accomplish 
two things: it would make it impossible 
for Japan to attack her neighbors, and 
it would help loosen the grip of the 
pegs = Aa upon the Japanese peo- 
le. This might make it easier to estab- 
ish in Japan a government which 
would rate with other nations in- 
stead of trying te conquer them. 


Post-War Japan 


It would be up to the Japanese peo- 
ple to decide what kind of government 
that would be: the United Nations are 
pledged to “respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” But it is 
hardly likely that the Japanese would 
be allowed to have a government which 
would start them again on the path of 
conquest. , 

It has been remarked that our Gov- 
ernment, in its propaganda, is carefully 
refraining from personal attacks on the 
Japanese Emperor. Some observers 
think this means that Washington has 
an idea that a peaceful Japanese Bov- 
ernment might be built up around him, 
once the military men who now control 
him have been removed. 

These are details to be settled later. 
But the destruction of Japanese imper- 
ialism is only the first and easiest step. 
The real difficulty will come from Eu- 
ropean imperialism. 

“I did not become the King’s First 
Minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” Winston Church- 
ill stated recently. But to Asiatics, 
white overlords are no more desirable 
than yellow; British masters are as op- 
pressive as Japanese. 

The Chinese fee] this most strongly. 
They are a strong and independent na- 
tions’ capial: twothe® tu ates HARE tho 
British and Americans. have con- 
tributed more than their to the 
common cause. Chiang Kai-shek has de- 
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clared that. the Chinese have no ambi- 
tion to dominate the Pacific area. But 
they are determined to put an end to 
the unequal treaties, the extraterritorial 
rights, and the special privileges which 
have kept them from being truly and 
completély free. 4 

An important has already been 
taken toward the solution of this ‘sei 
lem. On October 10, 1942, the Liberty 


- Bell in Philadelphia was rung 31 times 


to symbolize the 31st anniversary of the 
founding of the Chinese Republic: On 
the same day, the British and United 
States governments announced their 
willingness to negotiate promptly the 
end of extraterritoriality. Both govern- 
ments-have presented draft treaties cov- 
ering this subject to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, 

The Chinese were se agi On 
sober second thought they began to 
wonder whether the end of extraterri- 
toriality would>really mean the attain- 
ment of full freedom from ial privi- 
lege, or whether it would be just an- 
other step along the road. These doubts 
were incr by the statement of 
Britain’s Parliamentary Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that Britain has no in- 
tention of returning Hong Kong to 
China. 

What China Wants 

What China wants, says S. R. Chow, 
member of the People’s Political Coun- 
cil, is that “the principles of equality 
and reciprocity should be followed in 
concluding treaties as well as in all 
other transactions. All extraterritorial 
rights should be abolished. There 
should be no more foreign consular 
jurisdictions and no more foreign con- 
cessions or settlements in China. All the 
leased territories should be returned un- 
conditionally to Chinese jurisdiction. 
Foreign nations should no longer be 
permitted to station troops or gunboats 
within Chinese territory. 

China is not the most difficult of post- 
war Pacific problems. China is an in- 
dependent nation with a government of 
its own. It is simply a question of re- 
moving restrictions which hamper her 
freedom. 

Much more complicated are the issues 
raised by the European colonies and 
possessions scattered throughout south- 
east Asia. They constitute a variety of 
races and stages of civilization. The 
most adv are consciously striving 
for freedom. All have age-old griev- 
ances against their rulers. fi 

Three of these territories should offer _ 


no particular difficulties. 



















Worker’s home in Sumatra, Dutch East Indies. Under Dutch law, no white 
person can own land in Indies. Land belongs to natives, must be rented. 


Thailand was independent before 
the Japanese swallowed her up, and 
presumably will be so again when the 
Japanese are driven out. 

The Philippines were to become in- 
dependent in 1946. If any doubts ex- 
isted as to their right to freedom or 
their capacity to whe themselves, 
they have sacar n wiped out by 
the heroic part played by Filipinos in 
the war. ~ 

Then there is the case of Korea. 
Some a think the Koreans will re- 
quire guidance for a while before they 
become completely independent. The 
Koreans themselves demand immediate 
freedom, and insist they are ready for 
it. Korea was an independent kingdom 
before the Japanese seized it. The Kore- 
ans are very conscious of being a na- 
tion and they hdve never ceased to 
stru against the Japanese. There is 
no doubt that Korea's ancient liberties 
will be restored. President Roosevelt 
has specifically mentioned “the people 
of Korea” as one of those whose future 
freedom depends upon a victory of the 
United Nations. Dr. Hu Shih has stated 
that “the wishes of the 22 million peo- 

le. in Korea should be given a fair 
eat eal and just consideration and 
steps should be taken to see sovereign 


_rights and self-government restored to 


these people.” 
What About the Colonies 


The other territories in the southeast 
Pacific are a different story: Indo-China, 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Burma, 
the Japanese mandated islands. Even 
the. most ardent advocates of freedom 
for all peoples do not claim that these 
people are ready for self-government 
(with the possible ys ay of Burma). 

It is to be hoped that they will be 
taught to govern themselves eventually, 





and will become completely indepen- 
dent countries, or achieve dominion 
status such as Queen Wilhelmina pro- 
poses for the Netherlands Indies. In 
the meantime they must have assist- 
ance. The problem will be to find a 
half-way house between premature in- 
dependence and a colonial status under 
which they are ruled chiefly for the 
benefit of the governing power. 

Two possible ways of handling this 
have been proposed: the present Eu- 
ropean rulers might remain in control 
during the period of tutelage, or they 
might be governed by some interna- 
tional agency. This could be either the 
worldwide one that will no doubt be 
set up after the war, or a special league 
of Pacific nations which some students 
of the problem advocate. 

Many people, among Asiatics as well 
as elsewhere, believe that the policy fol- 
lowed by the United States in the 
Philippines would make a good model 
for rest of the Pacific region. 

These, then, are some of the pro- 

sals which have been made for the 

ture of the Pacific region. Most of 
them have been put forward by im- 
partial students of the Far East. Which 
ones are adopted, and how they are 
carried out, will depend on the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. Are they 
in agreement on this subject? 

China is the country most vitally in- 
terested in the future of the Pacific. 
What ideas do the Chinese have about 
that future? 

“The independence of all the other 
nations of east Asia from colonial rule is 
generally regarded as absolutely essen- 
tial,” Guenther Stein cables from 


Chungking to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. “China considers it her spe- 

to work for national 
over east Asia and the 


cial responsibili 
independence 
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Map shows south Pacific area whose future must be decided by the Allies. 


southwestern Pacific, and for close col- 
laboration between herself and the 
smaller backward eastern nations. Com- 
mon Sino-Indian action in this respect 
on the basis of complete Indian free- 


dom has been particularly stressed dur- _ 


ing the last few months.” (There has 
not been space in this article to go into 
the epeetal problem of India’s future, 
although that obviously has a bearing 
on the whole Pacific problem.) 


Where Does Britain Stand? 


From Chungking to London is thou- 
sands of miles in space, and almost as 
far in ideas. The British are not pre- 

ared to go as far as the Chinese would 
ike to go. The speed and ease with 
which the Japanese knocked over Brit- 
ain’s colonies in Asia have convinced 
the British that there was something 
wrong, and that a new colonial policy 
is needed. But it has not convinced 
them that they should give up their 
empire. Mr. Churchill has already been 
quoted on that subject. He said at 
another time that the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply to the British colonies, 
although Britain’s plans for the future 
of the empire were “entirely in harmony 
with the high conception of freedom 
and justice” which inspired the Charter. 

The British seem to have in mind 
what Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, has called “a new deal for the 
empire.” “We must not weary,” he said, 
“in the task of increasing freedom, po- 
litical, economic, or social, wherever 
our flag flies.” The empire, accordin 
to this view, is not to be abandoned. 
Rather, a new empire is to be created, 
one based on freedom, not power, in 
which Britain will no longer be a 
“trustee” for her possessions but will 


become their “partner.” The end to be 
aimed at will a Commonwealth in 
which one day India and the colonies 
will be on equal footing with the pres- 
ent self-governing Dominions. 


Manuel Luis Quezon 


phe Luis Quezon was a fiery. 


little Filipino revolutionist fighting 
the Spaniards on Bataan in 1898. In 
1942 he was again directing his le 
in a fight for freedom on Bataan, this 
time against the Japanese. 

Quezon is President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. He is a short, slight 
man who weighs only 140 pounds. His 
eyes are black and P ongicme. 

He was born on the island of Luzon. 
When the Spanish-American War brokz 
out, Quezon left his studies at Santo 
Tomas University to join the army. 
Quickly he rose to the rank of major. 
At 21, he was chief of staff of forces 
on his native island. 

After the war, Quezon finished -his 
studies, then entered politics. He be- 
came the acknowledged spokesman of 
wees independence. He has de- 
voted his life to that cause. When the 
United States set up a Philippine Com- 
monwealth and provided for complete 
Philippine independence in 1946, the 
gan Filipinos elected Quezon first 

esident of the Commonwealth. 

Until December, 1941, Quezon 
worked to strengthen his country. Then 
the Japanese struck. The new nation 
was too weak to stand against them, 
even with help from the United States. 

o 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


And what of the United States? Un- 
der § of State Sumner Welles 


has dec that “the age of . 
ism is’ ended.” President cee 
said that “the of Asia know that 


if there is to be an honorable and de- 
cent future for any of them or for us, 
that future d on victory by the 
United Soaliate Gated the forces + an 
enslavement.” Furthermore, ee Atlan- 
tic Charter applies not only to the parts 
of the world that border the Atlantic, 
but to the whole world.” 


A Pacific Charter? 


Clearly, some of these statements, 

and the points of view of the different 
nations are contradictory. It is evident 
that the United Nations have not yet 
made up their united minds about the 
future of the Pacific. 
_ Many observers, including Wendell 
Willkie, believe that is the first step of 
all which should be taken. The Atlantic 
Charter is satisfactory in its general 
ideas, they say, but it does not cover 
the specific problems of the Pacific. The 
United Nations should decide as soon 
as possible, and in agreement, just what 
are their plans for the Pacific, and 
should then sign a special Pacific Char- 
ter embodying them. 





Filipino Firebrand 


At the time, President Quezon was 
recovering from a long illness. He was 
persuaded to leave Manila. Filipino 
morale would have been shattered had 
Quezon fallen into the hands of the 
Japanese. Through the long agony on 
Corregidor, he shared the lot of 
the defending soldiers. 

After the fall of Corregidor, he es- 
caped with his family in a submarine. 
He is now in Washington, recovering 
his health, and preparing for the day 
when he can again assume the govern- 
ment of a free Philippines. 





Pres. Quezon (right) talking with Quo 
Tai-Chi, Chinese Foreign Minister. 
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Students walking along High Street, 
Oxford, might be Yale or Harvard 
men, were it not for gowns which 
are worn by students on campus. 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


SAID, in last week's articie, that the 
English and American educational 
systems differ in the proportions of 
the population reach, as well as in 
their curricula and traditions. Nowhere 
are these differences more striking than 
in higher education. Almost all English 
chi hag ger the ages of six and- 
ourteen go to school. A fair proportion 
of those between fourteen pate seven-_ 
teen go on to some form of secondary 
or vocational and technical sehool. But 
the number who continue on to college 
and university is very small indeed. 
The ‘eleven universities of England 
and Wales have a total registration of 
only about forty thousand, and if the 
four Scottish Universities are added, the 
total is still under fifty thousand. When 
we reflect that New York City alone 
probably has three times this number . 


enro in various colleges and uni-— 


versities, it will be clear that higher 
education in Britain is a very limited 
affair. 

In another respect 


, too, the systems 
of higher education differ sharp 


ly. Post- 


graduate and professional education, as 
we know it, is most uncommon here. 
Legal training is carried on at the Tem- 
ple or the Inns of Court; medical train- 
ing at the hospitals; while with the nu- 
merous other professional schools, so 
familiar to us — journalism, business, — 
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- COLLEGE 
AND 
UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


education, and so forth, the English are 
quite unacquainted. Graduate work, 
leading to an advanced degree such as 
Doctor of Philosophy, the English re- 
gard with wonder and some in. 


Life at Oxford and Cambridge 


Let us turn to the colleges them- 
selves. There are really two groups— 
one the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
the other the numerous. non-residence 
colleges and universities. Oxford and 
Cambridge are in a class-by themselves 
—not that they are’ better 
.than such institutions as the Universi- 
ties of London or Manchester, but that 

are different, historically and 
academically. Here the students all live 
in os tg 28 in Oxford, some 18 
in Cambridge. 

“Living in college” really means what 
it says. To a degree unknown in Ameri- 
can colleges, the whole life of the stu- 
dent is centered in the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge . He has rooms in the 
college quad. He takes all his meals in 
his rooms or in the dining hall. He at- 
tends chapel—if he attends at all—at col- 
lege. His lectures and his tutoring are 

done largely within the college. Each 
college is a self-contained unit, with a 
student body of from one hundred to 
three hundred, and with from twenty to 

fellows or tutors, who likewise live 
in college and devote their life to 
college business. 

A substantial haps a major- 
ity, of Oxford sd Cladus scale 
come from what we would call private 
schools, but what the English call “pub- 
lic schools,” such as Eton or Rugby or 
Harrow or Charterhouse. They come, 
that is, from the middle and class 
families who can afford educa- 
tion—though it must be added that these 
great private schools themselves have 
scholarships for students. These 
schools have played a tremendous part 
in English life, and their ates con- 
stitute a bloc of men who have long 
held per of leadership in politics 
and . About them has 
clustered a great deal of tradition and 
sentiment, as we can see from such. 
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books as Tom Brown's School Days and 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 
The co bene at the older. uni- 
versities is of three terms 


each. Almost the whole of this three- 
year period is given to what we should 
call specialization, The undergraduate 
decides, on entering college, what he 
will study for—the Jaw, medicine, the- 
ology, history, physics, and so forth— 
and most of his time thereafter is given 
over to this subject. 

For general education ou sub- 
jects, students are expected to rely upon 
the resources of the home or upon the 
long vacations which, in normal times, 
afford adequate opportunity for gen- 
eral reading and for travel.“ At-the end 
of each year the student takes a gen- 
eral examination in his subject, and his 
record in this examination largely -de- 
termines the opportunities that will be 
open to him i haosdoons or profession. 

One more word should be said of the 
residence colleges, and that is on the 
important place that recreation and 
and sport occupy in student life. Each 
college has its own extensive playing 
fields, and all students engage, pretty 
continuously, in some form of sport. 


The “Non-Residence” University 


The “non-residence” universities are 
less well-known in the United States, 
but not less important than the two 
older universities. These—London, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bristol, Manchester, 


and others—are of quite recent ori 
mostly 20th century. They are more like 
such American institutions as New York 
University or the University of Chicago 
than like the American college or state 
university. Some of them are quite large 
—London boasts normally almost ten 
thousand students—and they draw from 
the most varied classes. 

These universities have, too, a far 
higher percentage of women students 
than do Oxford and Cambridge (tech- 
nically Cambridge does not admit 
women to its degrees, but there are two 
women’s colleges connected with it). 
Many of their students work during the 
day and take courses evenings, as in 
the United States, and much more at- 
tention is paid to commercial and_pro- 
fessional subjects than. in the older 
schools. 

The English university system differs 


from ours. It cannot be said to be either 


better or worse than ours. It is well 
adapted to English needs. In one fe- 
spect it is, however, clearly inadequate, 
and this inadequacy is generally recog- 
nized here. That is with respect -to the 
numbers who enjoy its benefits. It is 
safe to say that the post-war years will 
witness a great development of univer- 
sity education and a vast expansion of 
facilities, especially for women and for 
technical and professional training. 
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© Trouble in the 
Land of Tin 


iB) OLIVIA. is a distant and little- 
&) known country, but at this moment 
it isa very important one. Bolivia is the 
only Latin American nation in which tin 
mining is a major industry, and tin is 
an essential raw material of war. 

Our supply of Bolivian tin was re- 
cently threatened by a strike of several 
thousand tin miners who protested 
against the company store system and 
demanded a one hundred per cent in- 
crease in wages. 

There were some slight disorders, 
which led President Enrique Pefiaranda 
del Castillo to declare martial law in the 
tin areas, and to put the whole country 
under a state of s‘ege. A few days later 
he arrested several leaders of the Leftist 
Revolutionary Party, which was backing 
the strike. They had been plotting with 
Nazi agents, he said, to overthrow the 
— The strike was merely the 
rst step toward revolution. 

This was sharply denied by leaders 
of the party. It was a strictly democratic 
organization, they declared. (Party 
names mean little in Latin America.) It 
was “strongly anti-totalitarian and a 
loyal — of the United Nations 
cause.” The strike was a legitimate one, 
caused “by the terrible conditions of 
misery of the Bolivian people, especially 
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the mine workers.” The government, 
the party leaders charged, was falsely 
calling them Nazis so it would have an 
excuse for breaking the strike. 

The miners returned to work late in 
December. A government mediator took 
charge of negotiations between the 
workers and the mining companies. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Tin is important to us for war pur- 
poses, but to the Bolivians it is a matter 
of life and death. It dominates the 
whole economy of the country. For all 
practical purposes Bolivia is a great 
mining camp. 

Most of Bolivia’s tin mines are owned 
by the so-called Big Producers: the 
Patifio, Hochschild and Aramayo in- 
terests. The group headed by Simén I. 
Patifio controls about half of the indus- 
try. The recent strike was in the Patifio 
mines. 

Tin King. Patifio is one of the richest 
men in the world. He pays income 
taxes in half a dozen different countries 
and never talks about his money, so no 
one knows just how rich he is. Born a 
poor cholo (half-Indian) in the moun- 
tains of Bolivia, he became famous as a 
bon viveur in half the capitals of 
Europe. Bolivian aristocrats will have 
nothing to do with him because of his 
Indian origin, but he practically owns 
their country. He paid out of his own 


Jacobs from Three Lions 
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pocket the entire costs ($195 million) 
of Bolivia’s war with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco. , 

Patifio was born 77 years ago. At that 
time Bolivia produced hardly any tin at 
all. The young cholo grew up, got a job 
as a clerk in a miner’s supply store. One 
day he accepted the deed to a tin mine 
as a of avons a this 
ai +5 ‘lt in. 
d which he now patie 2, =. 

the war began Patifio was ac- 
cused of being pro-Axis because he was 
on good terms with the Nazis and called 
Mussolini “Mi Musso.” he isn’t 
ro anything except pro-Patifio. He will 
" tniinees ich ie ait who will deal 
with him. He is now cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the United States be- 
cause he has no place else to go. 

Bolivian tin is exported in the form 
of concentrates. Before the war practi- 
cally all of it was sent to England for 
smelting. We are now busy building up 
a smelting industry in this country to 
handle Bolivian ore. 

Indian miners. Most of the workmen 
in Bolivian tin mines are Indians. They 
are the only le who can stand the 
altitude. The Indians have an eight-hour 
working day and are not badly treated, 
but their wages are very low—$10 a 
week is tops. 

Before the war they managed to get 
—— on this. Now they are feeling the 
pinch badly. While their wages have 
remainéd same, the cost of living 
has been rising to fantastic heights. The 
chief reason for this is the shortage of 
ships, for almost everything the Bo- 
livians use is imported. There are seri- 
ous shortages and consequent high 
prices. At the HT the mine _ 
ers are gettin ighest prices in hi 
tory for thei tin. This combination of 
circumstances has caused a great-deal of 
unrest among the miners. 

Striking was the only way the Indians 


had of protesting against conditions. Al- 


though the Indians make up a large ma- 
jority of the population, no 
part in polities. The government is con- 


trolled entirely by the small minority of 
white families and a few of the richer 
and more intelligent cholos. 

President Pefiaranda is not an abso- 
lute dictator. He r the constitu- 
tion and accepts the laws that Congress 
passes. But both a President and Con- 
gress represent only a véry small pro- 
sation the people of Bolivia. 





Bolivia, second-largest tin produc- 
ing countty in world, is now major 
source of this vital war metal, In- 
dians sort lumps of tin ore by hand. 
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Jose Marti 


© Cuba’s Apostle 
Of Liberty 


The father of Cuban liberties, whose 
birthday anniversary will be celebrated 
on January 26, was José Marti, a. bril- 
liant Latin American thinker. 

When Marti was born in Havana on 
January 26, 1853, his country was a 
Spanish colony. While still a boy, Marti 
joined the Cubans who were working to 
free their homeland. He was soon ar- 
rested and deported to Spain. 

In 1878, Cuban _revolutionists 
were defeated. Marti. returned home. 
The rebels continued their struggle un- 
derground and Marti again became ac- 
tive in it. Again he was arrested and 
threatened with deportation. He es- 
caped and made his way to New York. 

For 14 years he lived in the United 
States. He worked as a bookkeeper, 
translated English and French novels 
and served as cocseapraient for Latin 
American n a and magazines. 

At the iikine tana ta ering the 
poems and essays which were to put 
him in the top rank of Latin Ameri- 
can writers, giving brilliant lectures all 
over the country, and organizing the 
revolution which was to free Cuba. 

The revolution was launched in 1895. 
Against the advice and pleading of the 
cther leaders, who thought he was most 
useful as an organizer and director, 
Marti. insisted on doing his share of 
the fighting as well. He was killed in 
action on May 19, 1895, a — to 
the cause to which he had contributed 
more than any other one man. | 


Brazilian troops, fully ees 


ride an army truck in parade held in 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil’s war effort 
is being pushed by President Vargas 
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‘© Mexico Sings 
Out the News 


If you were tb wander through the 
Mexican countryside, far from the 
scphisticated cities, you yams would 
run across a singer of corridos. He 
would be surrounded by an eager 
crowd of listeners, Indians or mestizos. 
To many Mexican peasants, the corrido 
takes the place of the newspaper. 

The Mexican corrido is a narrative 
of current events, sung in a series of 
simple four-line smiinibat stanzas. When 
Mexico’s outstanding aviator was killed 
in a crash in Washington three and a 
half years ago, for example, the news 
was spread throughout Mexico in a 
corrido which began: 


In the year thirty-nine, 
Year of infinite-sorrow, 
Died Francisco Sarrabia, 
Our Beloved aviator, 
On a sad June morning, 
There in the cold north. 


The corridos are often real folk songs, 
made up by the simple and anonymous 
minstrels who sing them. In recent 
years, however. some of Mexico’s best 
poets have written corridos. 

One of the most popular corridos is 


called Corrido de la Guerra. It tells how 
the war started, how Mexico got into it, 
and what Mexico and her allies are 


fighting for. 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


Newspaper 
Hemisphere 





© Guiraldes, Novelist 
Of the Gaucho 


“You see, pal,” Ricardo Giiiraldes, the 
Argentine poet and novelist, once told 
a friend, “it was in Paris where I first 
realized it—one night, face to face with 
my soul—I figured it out then that one 
should be like a tree, and stick to the 
piece of land upon which one is born.” 

That is the key to Giiiraldes’s writing. 
Although he lived much in Paris and 
died there in 1927, his heart was always 
in the pampas of his native land. His 
greatest book, Don Segundo Sombra, is 
the classic story of the gaucho, or Ar- 
gentine cowboy. 

Giiiraldes was born in Buenos Aires 
in 1886, of a wealthy, aristocratic 
family. Most of his life was divided be- 
tween Paris and the family ranch, La 
Portefia, near the village of San Antonio 
de Areco. 

In 1925 Giiiraldes retired to his ranch 
to write the story of Don Segundo Som- 
bra. It was published in 1926 and made 
its author famous. 

Don Segundo Sombra (an English 
translation was published by Farrar 
and Rinehart in 1935) is the story of a 
certain gaucho Gitiraldes loved. It is a 
story of wanderings and adventures, 
full of exciting horse races, cock fights, 
cattle drives and bronco busting, all 
spiced with tales of the pampas. 
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Red Armies Roll On 


“Winter may be difficult,” Hitler told 
the Germans in his New Year's mes- 
sage. “Its blows, however, cannot hit 
us harder than last year.” 

But in Russia the Nazis were bein 
hit harder than last year. The Red of- 
fensive of 1941-1942 had won back 
much territory and killed many Nazi 
soldiers. In the end, it had bogged 
down in the coldest winter in 150 years, 
had been stopped by the “hedgehog” 
defenses of the Germans. German 
hedgehogs are heavily fortified points 
scattered through the defense zone. 

This year the weather was milder. 
The Russians were having much greater 
success against the hedgehogs. 

Red armies in southern Russia con- 
tinued to roll on. They moved forward 
from Stalingrad in several directions, 
curled out and around the Germans. 
Moscow claimed that 300,000 Nazi sol- 
diers were locked in the deadly Red 
embrace. 

Other Soviet forces were driving 
toward Rostov. If they could capture 
this city at the mouth of the Don, a 
million Germans would be cut off south 
of the river. Still another Red Army 
was striking south from Stalingrad at 
the rear of the Germans in the Cau- 
casus. 

In the north, a new Russian drive 
opened west of Moscow. The important 
Gerthan strongpoint of Velikie Luki was 
captured. The Russian purpose here 
was to drive into Latvia, cut the com- 
munications and supply lines of the 
Germans on the entire front from Len-_ 
ingrad south to Rzhev. 

The Russians claimed that since their 
offensive opened in November they had 
killed 175,000 Axis soldiers, captured 
137,600. 








Gas in drums for fighting machines on New Guinea was d ship 
off the coast. Aussie troops roll barrels up on beach. Every 
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{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


North African ‘Mix-Up 


Instead of ending the political con- 
fusion in North Africa, the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan seemed to have made 
it worse. General Henri Honore Giraud 
was now in‘ unquestioned control. But 
it was not certain that he could rally 
all Frenchmen behind him. 

General Giraud’s first important of- 
ficial act was to arrest 12 persons who 
were accused of plotting to kill high 
French officials al Robert D. Murphy, 
United States Minister. The arrests 
added to the mystery, for the arrested 
men included both Axis and Allied 
sympathizers. 

Attempts were being made to brin 
together General Giraud and Genera 
Charles de Gaulle, leader of the Fight- 
ing French. The negotiations were 
slowed up by the conflicting political 
opinions of different groups of French- 
men. The Fighting French announced 
that they could not cooperate with 
Giraud until he had eliminated all the 
Vichy men among his advisers. Most of 
the French African officials had been 
supporters of Vichy, and it seemed * 
doubtful whether Giraud could govern 
in North Africa without their help. 

General de Gaulle disclosed that he 
had invited Giraud to meet him on 
French territory to discuss these politi- 
cal differences. It was de Gaulle’s hope 
that a truce might be arranged, and all 
the French groups united temporarily 


in a “government of national union.” 


Batfle for Tunisia 


While political war raged in North 
Africa, Axis and Allied armies were pre- 
paring for the decisive battle for Tu- 
nisia, Cold, drenching rains made mili- 
tary operations difficult, Both sides 
were working tely to build u 
their strength for the clash that coul 
not be delayed much longer. 

Allied bombers pounded Tunis and 
Bizerte and struck at Italian . But 
Axis reinforcements continued to arrive 
from Sicily. It was clear that Hitler was 
going to try to hang on to his last foot- 

old in Africa. 

Rommel’s army, which had retreated 
more than 1,000 miles since October, 
was still falling back. Its goal was prob- 
ably Tunisia, where it would join the 
Axis defending forces. 


Pacific Roundup 


In the Pacific, the Allies continued 
slowly to whittle down Japanese 
strength. In New Guinea, Australian 
and American troops were moving 
ahead yard by yard. There were few 
Japanese left on the northeast coast, 
and they held only small pockets of 
territory. They clung to them like 
leeches. Their ultimate destruction was 
certain, but it would mean hard bloody 
fighting. 

Japanese land and sea assaults on 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons had been 
abandoned, at least es Rene 4 The 
men of Nippon were devoting their 
efforts to building-up air bases on the 
islands around Guadalcanal. American 
planes blasted at these new bases, 
which must be destroyed to prevent the 
Japanese from preparing a new offen- 
sive. 

In Burma, British and Indian troops 
continued their slow advance toward 
Akyab along the coast from India. They 
met little or no opposition. There was 
little indication that this campaign was 
anything but a small local expedition 
intended to feel out the Japanese, per- 
haps to gain a site for an air base. 

Wake Island came back into the 
news: The Navy announced that on 
Christmas Eve, anniversary of the cap- 
ture of Wake by the Japanese, the island 
had been visited by a strong force of 
American bombers. The raid was called 
highly successful. Much damage was 








done to Japanese installations. 
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Robert Murphy, President Roosevelt's 
minister to French Africa, helped 
plan invasion. Assassins plotted to 
kill him, General Giraud and others. 


Recipe for Peace 


The United Nations are fighting for 
a world-wide democracy in which 
human affairs will be so organized that 
“no Adolf Hitler, no power-hungry war- 
mongers, whatever their nationality, can 
ever again plunge the whole world into 
war and bloodshed.” So spoke Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace in a speech 
delivered on the 86th anniversary of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson. 
“Obviously,” Mr. Wallace declared, 
“the Uni Nations must first have 
machinery which can disarm and kee 
disarmed those parts of the world whic 
would break the peace. Also there must 
be machinery for preventing economic 
warfare and enhancing economic peace 
between nations. ; 
“Probably there will have to be an 
international court to make decisions in 
cases of dispute.” This, he said, pre- 
supposes some kind of world council. 
Woodrow Wilson lost his long fight 
for a strong League of Nations, the Vice 
President said, use the people of 
the United States were not ready for 
his program, While they stood for de- 
cency in international affairs, the result 
of their failure to back Wilson was 
“anarchy and the loss of millions of lives 
and hundreds of billions of dollars in a 
second World War.” Mr. Wallace at- 
tacked “hii iff, penny-pinching, iso- 


lationist policies which hide under the 
cloak of 100 per cent Americanism.” 











Air Magic at Wright 


“Imagination and foresight” are the 
passwords at i. 3 Field, gigantic 
matériel center for the Army Air Forces. 
“Don’t be overawed by tales of German 
‘supremacy’ in planning aerial warfare,” 
advised one of a group of reporters who 
were allowed to inspect the field. 
“America is planning and building, too 
—everything from bullet-proof gas tanks 
to super-block-busters—and Army offi- 
cers are confident they can outdo the 
best the Nazis have to offer.” 

The most exciting thing the corre- 
spondents saw was a “mock-up” 
(wooden full-scale model) of a new 
super-bomber. “It bristles with guns 
which can fire in practically all direc- 
tions at the same time. Its armament, 
said the officers, is “beautiful,” its range 
and speed “quite something.” “The 
Tokyo radio,” remarked one officer, “re- 
cently warned the Japanese that they 
might be raided by planes that could 
carry ten tons of bombs 10,000 miles. 
After what you saw here today, you 
can see that the Tokyo radio might not 
be wrong.” 

Deadly, dazzling weapons “suggest- 
ing something out of Jules Verne,” are 
being worked out at Wright Field. One 
“crackpot’s dream” was exhibited to the 
correspondents. This was ashelicopter, 
the “flying windmill” that goes straight 
up th ge ste sideways, backward and 
forward, and can hover almost motion- 
less in the air. The Air Forces are en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of this 
craft, It will be invaluable for recon- 
naissance. It can also be used for rescue 
work and as an anti-submarine weapon. 


New Economy Moves 


No American counts the cost when it 
comes to financing the war. There are 
many Congressmen, however, who think 
that the Government should try to save 
more money on non-war expenditures. 
They have been critica] of the President 
for not doing so. At a recent press con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt tossed the ball 
right back to them. It was up to Gon- 
gress, not to him, he declared, to say 
where money could be saved. 

Senator Byrd, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-essen- 


‘tial Federal Expenditures, said he 


that Congress would accept 





> and adequately” the “challenge” 
of the President. 





The “interventionists” in the Republi- 
can party have won another victory over 
the “isolationists.” The dispute was over 
who should be assistant minority leader 
or “whip” in the Senate. Some isola- 
tionists objected to keeping Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, because 
of his belief that the United States 
should take leadership in post-war 
world affairs. Senator Charles L.. Mc- 
Nary Of Oregon, Republican leader, 
who is responsible for appointing his 
assistant, says flatly that Senator Austin 
will continue to act as leader while he 
is absent. 


Best Behaved Arm 


Our Army is the best-behaved in the 
history of the country, according to a 
report made by the Office of War In- 
formation after a survey of drinking in 
and around Army camps and posts. 

There is no excessive drinking among 
troops, the investigators found. More 
than half of the troops drink nothing 
stronger than beer and many do not 
even drink that. “The best selling bev- 
erages in the Army camps are coffee, 


milk, malted milk and _ bottled ‘soft 
tri } »” 


The fact that 3.2 per cent beer is 
sold in the camps is given part credit 
for the Army’s sobriety. In the last war, 
camps were “dry,” it is remarked, and, 
as a result, “bootleggers did a thriving 
business.” 

The American soldier needs neither 
“curtain lecture nor apology,” says the 
report. “He behaves well, he trains well, 
and in the far-flung places of the earth 
he is fighting well.” 





Press Assn. 


Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, com- 
mander of British forces in Middle 
East, planned strategy which routed 
Rommel. He drives his own jeep. 
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INSIDE 


WASHINGTON 


Men Who Run the Government 


T is a paradox that in the complicated 
/ machinery of Washington at war, 
with its vast network of bureaus and 
agencies, three men are actually running 
the Government. One of these men, of 
course, is President Roosevelt. The sec- 
ond is his best friend and intimate ad- 
viser, Harry Hopkins. The third is 
James F. Byrnes, We told you about 
Mr. Byrnes in the Octcber 26-31 issue, 
when he first took over his new jib as 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 

Since then, the importance of Mr. 
Byrnes’ position has been rising steadily. 
His decisions have influenced the work 
oi the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and many other 
major bureaus. 

Here is the way these three men are 
om to work together. Mr. Roose- 
velt can work best with men who, in his 
own words, have a “passion for ‘anony- 
mity.” He does not like to delegate off. 
cial power to men of whom he cannot 
be sure. But when he trusts a man, and 
that man fills the specifications which 
Mr. Roosevelt lays , that man can 
= have more power than almost 
any ruler of any country in the world. 


Hopkins and the President 


This applies to Mr. Hop- 
kins, who, from very beginning of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first term in office, has 
held the President’s friendship and con- 
fidence. Hopkins has had various jobs. 
He has been Director of the Works 
Progress Administration, Secretary of 
Commerce, and now he heads up the 
Lend-Lease program. It doesn’t matter 
much what his title is. Hopkins is al- 
ways very close to the President. For 
the last two years he has been living in 
the White House with the Roosevelt 
family. 

Hopkins is not liked by some mem- 
bers of Congress, and the “New Deal” 
when applied to him is generally used, 
even by some Congressmen of his own 
party, as an epithet. 

He is keen, quietly resourceful, and a 
very goon fodse of men and issues. This 
was best illustrated by Hopkins’ trip to 
Russia a year and a half ago, just after 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


the German invasion, when he made a 
favorable impression on Stalin, and 
came back with confidential information 
that Stalin had been unwilling to give 
anyone else. That information, sup- 
ported with military data, was that Rus- 
sia would hold out, even though Hitler 
might reach the gates of Leningrad 
and Moscow. 


Byrnes-Hopkins Team 


Byrnes and Hopkins get along very 
well together, though hs are unlike in 
temperament. The influence of Byrnes 
is usually felt behind the scenes. He has 
the quiet magic of a mality that 
smooths over rough spots and difficult 
situations. As an ex-Senator from South 
Carolina, he can win the loyal support 
of Congress, and at the same time fold 
the confidence of New Deal leaders. 

This ability is of vital importance at a 
time when a new Congress is going into 
session. On the sholdeee of Mr. Byrnes 
will fall the job of keeping the executive 
and — departments functioning 
smoothly. 

For ninge ws some of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s tax proposals 
are reported to be unpopular with some 
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members of the ‘House and Senate. It 


to convince 
tion’s new 

. Already - 

to make 
ickard as 
Food Administrator, Joseph Eastman as 
Transportation Director, and Donald 
Nelson as Production Chief. 

Mr. Byrnes is a conservative by na- 
ture, as Mr. Hopkins in the same sense 
is a liberal, though not a radical. Both 
men believe in the value of compromise 
between extremes. 


Power in National Emergency 


Washington is a complicated network 
of governing units created by the war. 
The recent nation-wide protest against 
OPA’s questionnaires show the extent of 
this network. Hence, what at first may 
seem strange is actually understandable 
when we know that a triumvirate is rul- 
ing Washin Whenever democratic 
waar 7 f es complicated in a 
period of national emergency, informal 
power behind the scenes seems to be- 
come stronger. This is what is happen- 
ing today. 

ortunately for our democracy, there 
is no danger in a Byrnes or a Hopkins. 
Neither one nurses man-on-horseback 
ambitions. Washington observers know 
that as the emergency lessens, the nor- 
mal separation of the executive, legis. 
lative and judicial departments will be 
resumed. 

It will be interesting, as 1943 moves 
along, to see how successful these clos- 
ing two years of Mr. Roosevelt's admin. 
istration prove in terms of internal gper- 
ation. Congress is frankly unwilling to 
give Mr. Roosevelt any more power at 
a time when he is centralizing it in the 
executive department more completely 
than ever before. If a clear-cut differ- 
ence of opinion between Congress and 
the White House does not develop, one 
man may be le. That man is 
James F. Byrnes. Watch him. 


will be up to Mr. 
Congress that the 


International News Photo 


President Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins, Mrs. Hopkins, and daughter Diana, 


leaving White House to attend 


church service together on Christmas Day 
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REVIEW TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES — 


Based on Social Studies Edition of Scholastic, Volume 41, First Semester, September, 1942, to January, 1943, Inclusive. 
In the tests on this and next page, each correct answer on the questions in each group counts one point. Total ‘score possible, 
100. Key to answers in Teachers Edition only. 


1. THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 
(10 points) 
Match the following items by inserting 
the numerals in the parentheses befote the 
correct phrase: Pes 


1. Burma ( ) Japanese strong- 

hers in New Guinea 

2. Rabaul ( ) Capital of Free 
; China 

3. Tulagi (_ ) Japanese-dominated 


penins 
) Taken from Vichy- 


4. Vladivostok ( 
France by Britain 


5. Buna « —) Aleutian island oc- 
cupied by Japar: 
6. Attu ( ) Harbor in Solomons 
held by U.S. 
7. Guadal- ( ) Invaded by British 
canal in December 
( ) Russian base near 
8. Chungking Japan .- 
(_ ) In Marine hands 
9. Malaya since August 
(- ) Japanese base in 
10. Madagascar ew Britain 


2. MILITARY AFFAIRS (10 points) 


If the statement is true, circle the letter 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F Norway’s’ chief contribution 
to the Allies is cargo ships. 

2 T.F The United Nations’ landing 
in North Africa was carried out at enor- 
mous -loss’ of life. ; 

38. TF One of Germany’s great weak- 
nesses is rail rtation. 

4. T F The majority of Russia’s in- 
dustries are in German-held territory. 

5. T F Large-scale air offensives 
against Italy began in December. 

6. T F The British victory at El Ala- 
mein prevented Rommel’s offensive from 
reaching Alexandria. 

7. T F The drafting of 18-and 19- 
year-old youths: released all. married men 
from the U. S. Army. 

8. T F  Russia’s winter counter attack 
re large German forces between the 
Volga and the Don. 

9.T F The U-boat menace in the 
Atlantic has been eliminated. 

10. T F The United Nations’ global. 
offensive lacks a unified plan. My 


3. WAR AND THE CONSUMER 
(10 points) 


If the statement is true circle the letter ~ 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F Living costs rise as a result 
of inflation, 

2,T F_ The Victory Tax is 5% on-all 
salaries over $6,000. 

8. T F Noone can now be paid more 
than $25,000 yearly. 


4. T & 98% of our crude rubber sup- 
ply came from the Far East before 1941. 

5. T F Bernard Baruch is U. S. Rub- 
ber Administrator. 

6. T F Meat and canned goods will 
‘oon be rationed: by the point system. 

7. T F J. F. Byrnes is Director ot 
Economic Stabilization. , 

8. T F Price ceilings on many prod- 
ucts were ‘set by the OPA last spring. 

9. T F Suspension of gas deliveries 
in the East was caused mainly by the 
North African invasion. 

10. T F Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board is Philip Murray. 


4. NATIONAL POLITICS (5 points) 
Underscore the correct answer. 


1. Passage ot the Cost of Aiving Stabili- 
zation Act was by: (a) labor in- 
terests; (b) farm lobbyists; (c) Presiden- 
tial spokesmen in Congress. 
2. One result of the November Con- 
paisa elections is that more power will 
exercised by: (a) liberals, (b) con- 
servatives; (c) isolationists. 
8. The new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee is: (a) Wendell Will- 


‘kie; (b) Werner Schroeder; (c) Harrison 


Spangler. 
4. The new Governor of New York is: 


(a) Harold Stassen; (b) George W. Nor- 
ris; (c) Thomas E. Dewey. 

5. Filibustering is a senatorial practice 
used to: (a) delay or kill bills; (bh s 
up legislation; (c) marshal absent Sena- 
tors ; 


5. PAN-AMERICANA (10 points) 


Match the following by  pintins the num- 
bers in the correct parentheses. 


1. Juan An- (, ) Encouraged pro- 
tonio Rios ( Axis policies 
2. Ven la ) Ecuador’s president 
8 MBit N € ) Inland Atars of 
4. Fulgencio pork Ane 
Batista te a trip to the 
5. Carlos Ar- ( ) Joined United Na- 
royo del tions in August . 
Rio ( ) Great Argentine 
6. Santos newspaper 
7. Paraguay ~( ) Source of U. S. 
8. Ramon S. ghicle supply 
( ) Chief coffee port 
9. La Prensa ( ) Great oil-producing 
10; Brazil nation 


6. THE AIR AGE (10 points) 


If the statement is true circle the letter 
T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1.T F The U. S. Navy. had no air- 
craft carrier. until the 1930s. 


2.T F The RAF saved the British 
Army at Dunkirk. 

8. T F. The Spitfire is England’s best 
medium bomber. 

4.T F Head of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces is General Harold George. 

5. T F Army Air Transport Com- 
mand operations extend to Africa, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, and Russia. 

6. T F Air-resistance to a plane is 
called drag. 

7. T F The first successful dirigible 
was flown by Santos-Dumont in 1910. 

8. T F Meteorology rémained unde- 
veloped until World War II. 

9. T F~ Shortest air route from Cali- 
tornia to Tokyo is by way of Hawaii. . 

10.T F The troposphere is the 
layer of atmosphere above 35,000 feet. 


7. PLANNING FOR A POST-WAR 
WORLD (5 points) 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The American whio refers to the post- 
war period as the “Century of the com- 
mon man” is: (a) Henry Luce; (b) Henry 
A. Wallace; (c) Robert Taft. 

2. The author of Two-Way Passage, 
whe urges that foreign-born Americans 
help reconstruct Furope, is: (a) Pierre 
Boisson; (b)- Herbert H. Lehman; (c) 
Louis Adamic. 

§. The government agency most apt to 
play a major part in immediate post-war 
reconstruction is the: (a) Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare; (b) War Production; (c) 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

4. The author of Union Now, widely- 
read book about world federation, is: (a) 
Sumner Welles; (b) Herbert Hoover; (c) 
Clarence Streit. 

5. Queen Wilhelmina has proposed that 
the Netherlands East Indies after the war 
be (a) ceded to U. S.; (b) formed into a 
self-governing dominion; (c) adminis- 
tered by a world government. 


8. THE RIGHT WORD (5 points) 
Underscore the correct meaning: 


1. High altitude meteorological data are 
obtained by a device called: (a) thermal; 
(b) radiosonde; (c), cumulus. 

2. Conservative members of legislative 
bodies are sometimes referred to as: (a) 
the Center; (b) the Right; (c) radicals. 

8. A gas used to make synthetic rubber 
is called: (a) Buna S; (b) plastic; (c) 
butadiene. 

4. A nation with complete sovereignty 


‘is called: (a) autonomous; (b) provin- 
territorial 


cial, (c) extra’ , 

5. The main function of an imterna- 
tional police force would be to: (a) main- 
tain surveillance; (b) establish mandates; 
(c) stimulate chauvinism. 
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9. WAR MAP OF EUROPE AND AFRICA (20 points) 


Match the following by placin g ~ number on the map in the oy space 
before the correct name: ) To aga ) Suez Canal; é A wee, ) Switz- 
erland; (_ ) rw ( ) Tunis; ( - ) = nie ba ( ) Cau- 
casus Mountains; ( : oe ) Tobruk; ) Sake ) > aha 
( ) Caspian Sea; ) Casablanca; (_ ) Neph ey Algiers; ( ¢ ex- 
andria; (_ ) eee | ) St. Nazaire. 


10. FACES IN THE NEWS (8 points) 
Write in the blank below each picture the name of the person described. (Sur- 


name sufficient). 





1. 2. Ss Re 
He builds dams, 


Wrote plan for Commands 


ships and planes. _Britain’s security. in South Pacific. 


forces 





Wife of China’s 





; Each figure represents 3 millice 
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Based on English Edition of Scholastic, Volume 41, First Semester, September, 1942, to January, 1943, inclusive. In the tests 
on this and next page, each correct answer on the questions in each group counts one point. Total score possible, 100. 


Key to answers in Teachers Edition only. 


1. WHICH IS WHICH? (10 points) 


Place the number of each short story 
listed below in the parentheses before the 
phrase which best describes it. 


1. Tennessee Tor- 5. October, 1903 
nado 6. Hostage 3 

7 Heat oie nage 7. Tokyo Broadcast 

on 8. When War Came 

4. There Must Be a_ 9. The Lost Halo 


Losing Coach 10. Winter Running 
( ) Two little girls enjoy Hallowe’en. 
) The Answer Kid begins to grow up. 


( 

( ) Ack flier proves his worth. 

( ) AFren has to choose his side. 
(_) A young man wins a cross-country 


rac 
( ) A scrap drive is aided by a non- 


human hero. 


® 


()A young girl learns that there is 
more to life than hamburgers and juke 
boxes. 

( ) His father’s job at stake, a young 
man plays to win. 

( ) A Navy lieutenant is suspected of 
aiding the enemy. 

(_ ) When one person is found who is 
always kind and considerate, the angels 
rejoice. 


2. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? (5 points) 


Underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each sentence. 

1. In most good modern short stories, 

lot development is made plausible by (a) 
Fcecaill action; (b) footnotes; (c) long 
explanatory passages. 

2. If seems to be no reason for a 
character’s actions, the story is said to lack 
(a) appeal; (b) motivation; (c) sense. 

3. A wealth of detail adds to a story's 
(a) boresomeness; (b) realism; (c) im- 
portance. 

4. The main figure in most short stories 
shows some (a) insanity; (b) intelligence; 
(c) character development. 

5. The best way to criticize a short story 
is to consider its (a) plot; (b) length; (c) 
purpose. ng 


3. SORT ‘EM OUT (10 points) 


Place the letter S before short story 
titles, the letter D before dramas,. plays, or 
scenarios, and the letter A before articles, 
essays, or non-fiction accounts. 

1. Sophie Halenczyk Makes a 

‘ S 


—__— 9. Confab with Crockett 
——— 38. A Girl Likes ee 
—__— 4, fm a Walky-T 

—— a ek Picea: 
—___— 6, Nathan Hale 

———. 7. Two Rivers 

—_____.8. The Fourth Love 





- thought: (a) “She broke 


4. WHO SAID IT? (5 points) 


Place the number of each poet listed 
below in the parentheses before the quota- 
tion from his works. 


1. William Emest Henley 

2. William Shakespeare 

3. John Keats 

4. George Gordon, Lord Byron 

5. William Wordsworth 

( ) “Silent, upon a peak in Darien” 

( ) “I wandered lonely as a cloud” 

( ) “When in disgrace with Fortune 
and men’s eyes” ; 

( ) “I am the master of my fate: I am 
the captain of my soul” 

(.) “The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold” 


5. TAKE YOUR CHOICE (5 points) 
Choose the best— 


1,—subject for a short story by an aver- 
age high school pupil: (a) an exciting 
sa of spies in Tokyo; (b) a sophis- 
ticated love story; (c) a boy’s first experi- 
ence with death. 
2.—lead for a straight news story: (a) 
“A funny thing happened yesterday.” (b) 
“The monitor system will be tried out in 
Municipal High as the result of the Student 
Council vote at a meeting in the audi- 
torium yesterday.” (c) “Yesterday the Stu- 
dent Council had a meeting in the audi- 
torium and they decided to try the monitor 
system here at Municipal.” 
3.—beginning for a letter: (a) “I have 
been too busy to write sooner.” (b) “I 
take my pen in hand to convey to you my 
inmost thoughts.” (c) “Probably you are 
wondering whether the old town has 
changed since you left.” 
4.—and most natural way of putting the 
y tek nd cried.” 
(b) “She. turned sissy and bawled.” (c) 
“She gave way to despair and melted into 
tears. . 
5.—group of sentences to illustrate a 
ood transition: (a) “Some critics maintain 
at the movies are childish. I find most 
of them amusing, however.” (b) “Some 
a maintain that pd movies are child- 
ish. Their opinion to con notwith- 
standing, I find most of ae amusing.” 
(c) “Some critics maintain that the movies 
are childish. I don’t think so. I think most 
of them are amusing.” 


6. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH (15 
points) 
Circle the letter T for true statements, 
the letter F for false ones. 
1..T F Mme. Chiang Kai-shek was 


graduated from an- American college. 
2. T F Only the Stars Are Neutral is a 


book concerning Quentin Reynolds’ experi- 
ences as a war correspondent. 

8. T F The song “Waltzing Matilda” is 
identified with Irish soldiers. 

4. T F Mr. Miniver and other English- 
men of his sort are living much the same 
as before the war. 

5. T F Joe Louis said we’ would win 
the war because “We are on God’s side.” 

6. T F Books have very little to tell us 
about the direction the world may be 
going. 

7. T F The Hawaiians in Niihau were 
easy victims of Japanese aggression. 

8. T F Jimmy Dolittle and Lawrence 
Tibbett attended the same high school. 

9. T F Writer Carl Sandburg and 
photographer Edward Steichen collaborated 
on a new sort of exhibit with accompanying 
text, called “Road to Victory.” 

10. T F Marian Anderson is a star of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

1l. T F The’movie, Journey for Mar- 
garet, was based on a book by W. L. 
White. 

12. T F Most informational articles are 
built on the following pattern: (a) intro- 
duction, (b) body, (c) conclusion. 

13. T F. Each week’s “Victory Story” is 
an outstanding work of fiction. 

14. T F “Did you see Judy Garland in 
For Me and My Gal?” implies that the 
picture is still running and you may yet 
get to see it. 

15. T F Irreparable is pronounced ir- 
REP-ar-able. 


7. WORDS TO THE WISE (15 points) 


At the left are 15 words. At the right are 
definitions. Match them by placing correct 
numbers in parentheses. There will be 
some left over. 


1. ingenuity ( ) damaging; harm- 
ful 
2. vagrant ( ) grants of money 
8. simultaneously 8 eau 
4. nostalgia 9 ores to war 
f ( ) cleverness; skill 
5. culinary ( ) at the same time 
F ( ) yeast 
©. Getrimental ( ) able to express 
7. inveterate O) * self 
rivolous gaiety 
8. halcyon ( ) homeless ate 
9. subsidies Ay Soll ae 
10. validity a ae 
11. levity ( ) innocence 
12 : ( ) teacher; counselor 
. mentor (_) genuineness 
13. fatuous ; calm; peaceful 
4 e 
14. pallid ( ) homesick longing 
15. articulate ( ) foolish; inane 





8. THE MARCH OF EVENTS (10 
points) 


Underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sentences. 


1. A force of 10,000 Canadian, British, 
Fighting French, and American Comman- 
dos raided (a) Hamburg; (b) Dieppe; (¢) 
Bergen. 

2. Roosevelt demanded that Congress 
stabilize prices in order to curb (a) infla- 
tion; (b) the Farm Bloc; (c) the OPA. 

8. Japanese forces on New Guinea were 
stopped before reaching (a) Port Moresby; 
(b) Buna; (c) Kokoda. 

4. High spot of Russian resistance to the 
Nazis was at (a) Novorossiisk; (b) Stalin- 
grad; (c) Smolensk. 

5. A secret two-week inspection tour of 
war production centers was made by (a) 
Elmer Davis; (b) Donald Nelson; (c) 
President Roosevelt. 

6. After a two-months’ trip to world 
battle-zones, (a) Wendell Willkie; (b) 
Winston Churchill; (c) Mark Clark came 
out strongly in favor of a second front. 

7. Most strategic area in the Solomons 
fighting is around (a) Bizerte; (b) Agattu; 
(ce) Guadalcanal. 

8. The “Battle of the Triangle” centers 
around the area marked by Tunisia, Sicily, 
and (a) Portugal; (b) Crete; (c) Sardinia. 


« 


9. Chief of Allied forces in the success- 
ful invasion of North Africa was (a) James 
Doolittle; (b) Bernard L. Montgomery; 
(¢) Dwight Eisenhower. 

10. Appointed to a new job as Director 

Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation was 

a) V. McNutt; (b) Herbert H. 
(ce) Louis Adamic. 


9. MOVIE FACTS (10 points) 


Circle the letter T for true statements, 
or the letter F for false ones. 


1. T F When the head of a motion 
ture company’s story de t finds a 
suitable story, he uses his own judgment in 


se it. 
2. T F Flying Tigers is a jungle picture 


a F Buck. 

8. T F The War Against Mrs. Hadley 
tells a story of what happens to people 
who 7 to shut themselves into ivory tow- 
ers and ignore the war. 

4. T F In adapting a stage play for the 
movies, the scenarist has more freedom of 
space in which to show action. 

5. T F Wake Island is a_ technicolor 
short subject filmed at the actual scenes of 
battle. 

6. T F An example of a stage play 
which was adapted for the movies was the 
picture My Sister Eileen. 


7, T F An exam wih mre, odo 
Dendy was the? fitn Yankee 

8. T F Movie studios depend largely on 
public libraries to check their information 
about unfamiliar times and 

9. T F The of a motion pic- 
ture is the who fits all the parts into 
a@ unified uh 

10. T F Saludos Amigos is the title of a 
new cartoon feature produced by Walt 
Disney. 


10. BUILDERS OF AMERICA (5 points) 


Place the number of each historical per- 
son listed below in the theses before 
the phrase which tells what he did. 

1. Roger Williams 

2. John Peter Zenger 

8. Alexander Hamilton 

4. Stephen Decatur 

5. Oliver H. Perry 

( ) Founded the Federalist Party, ad- 
vocated a strong national government. 

( ) Edited a newspaper o al 
icies of Governor William Cosby ew 
York. ’ 

( ) Forced the Barbary Pirates to make 


peace. 
( ) Said, “We have met the enemy and 


they are ours.” 
- ( ) Founded Providence, R. I. 





11. LET’S PLAY AUTHORS (10 points). 


spaces below. 


Below are pictures of ten authors whose writings have appeared in Schol- 
astic this semester. Beneath each picture is some information to help you identify the author. Write the names in 








2, 








3. 








8. 
9. 
10. 











1. John Brown’s 
Body is a famous 
book-length poem 
by this American 
writer. 


6. “Childe Har- 


old” is probably his 


most famous poem. 





2. Wrote “Son- 
nets from the Por- 
tuguese”; married 
a poet. 


7. Winner of 
Nobel Prize; writes 
of Asiatic prob- 


lems. 


f 


8. A 


3. The Wounded 
Don’t Cry is one of 
this famous re- 
porter’s books. 


uth 


ling. Writes much of Florida. 


or of The Year- 


4. Wrote Mrs. 
Miniver—and “Mr. 
Miniver,” too. 














ica Singing” é- 
presses his philoso- 
phy. 


10. His “Snow- 


Bound” is a — 
of a family life in 
Massachusetts. 


‘ 
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What is this life if, tull ot care, 
There is no time to stand and stare? 
—Davies 


F YOU want to write poetry, stand 

| and stare. Sharpen your senses. The 
oet stands and stares. What do I 

see? he asks himself. What does /‘it 
mean? He stares not with the eye alone, 
but with all five senses. He stares 
creatively. It is the imaginative quality 
of his staring and the disciplined ex- 
ression of his impressions that make 
bis poem. The language of his poem is 
the image, that is, the picture to his 
eye, his ear, his touch, smell, and taste. 

A good way to begin to write poetry 
is to give the imagination little setting- 
up exercises. Create similes and meta- 
phors. You know how. Bring together, 
out of time and space, — things 
that have a striking Pings ng Wh 
some particular. It is the t’s 
that diecita that meen Fg in com- 
mon. 

Here is a simile: 


And every soul it passed me by 
Like the whizz of my crossbow. 


—Coleridge 
A metaphor: 
Her voice is a string of colored beads. 
—Millay 


The strongest metaphors, however, 
those most useful to the apprentice 
poet, express the comparison a 
the verb. “She whétted her grief on the 
stone of memory.” Try an exercise with 
this pair of unlike things: wind-dog. 
Without naming dog show that the 
wind is like it. For example, The wind 
is whining at my door. Here are some 
others to try: wind-dancer; cloudy 
moon-drunkard; kettle-singer. 

After the first setting-up exercises try 









extending one of your similes or meta- 
phors. In other words, develop it b 
adding specific details. They should a 
be in keeping with the -omparison you 
have made; otherwise your metaphor is 
insincere or incongruous, Here is what 
I mean by extending a metaphor 
logically. It is the first effort of a stu- 
dent who went far in the writing of 
poetry. 
Buzzard 
The wind swooped down with flapping 
wings 
Upon a host of dying trees. 
When they were dead he pecked their 
flesh 

And gorged himselt with it; 
Then left their skeletons behind 
Against the blue wall of the sky... 
And now-he lies asleep 
Beneath the autumn sun. 

—William Roehrick 


When you write your extended meta- 
phor, break the lines to match the 
cadence of your voice. You are using 
the rhythm of natural ech, free 
verse, so where you would normally 
stop in your phrasing, stop, and make 
a new fine of the next. Today many 
poets eschew the tradition of capitaliz- 
ing the first word of a line of verse. If 
you wish to do likewise, capitalize only 
the first word of each sentence. But the 
line- arrangement remains the same. 

A poem should create a single emo- 
tional effect. Metrical rhythm is one 
way of heightening effects. Familiarize 
yourself with the basic English meters. 


There are four. Since English is an ac- 
centual language, the four musical 
units—feet, if you like—are composed 
of accented and unaccented syllables. 


To write poetry, first abide by the rules, as you 
would in any game. When you are master you 
may break rules to suit your own best judgment 


Mee BRIDLING 
. PEGASUS — 


By Mary J. J. Wrinn 





It is the arrangement that makes “all the 
difference.” To be able to recognize and 
name them is economical in discussion. 
Here they are: Unaccented, accented, 
as in delight’ is an iamb or iambic. Let 
the iamb do a-somersault and you have 
a trochee: accented, unaccented — 
Vichy. The anapest is unaccented, un- 
accented, accented, as in indiscreet’. 
Your dacty] measure, is an upside-down 
anapest: accented, ‘unaccented, unac- 
cented, as in vic’tory. Try setting-up 
exercises with the following passage: 

The cat only grinned when it saw Alice. 


It looked good-natured, she thought; still 


it had very long claws and a great many 
teeth, so she felt it ought to be treated 
with respect. 

—Lewis Carroll 

Turn this prose rhythm into iambic 
measure; then let the cat dance in 
trochees, lope forward in anapests and 
backwards in dactyls. You won't be 
writing poetry, but you will be master- 
ing the various rhythms of poetry. To 
do that you have to manipulate words. 
No wrenching of accents, remember! 

Verse may be rhymed or not. Rhyme 
has three important uses. Like the lady 
with rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes it makes music wherever it 
goes. As the binder holds the sheaf of 
wheat together, so rhyme ties up the 
stanza. It also gives shape to the poem. 
There are three kinds, simple—jump, 
thump; duplex—lady, shady; triple— 
hickory, chickory. 

When you have disciplined yourself 
to stand and stare imaginatively, and 
so have learned to extend an image; 
and when you can handle meter and 
thyme, bring your two accomplish- 
ments together. Try a couplet, the 
shortest metrical poem there is. Iambic 












or trochaic measure is the simplest for 
a first attempt. Here is such a first 
couplet by an apprentice: 


Moonrise 


She dips her ve. pe of light 
Into the fingerbowl of night. 


Test your verse by asking these ques- 
tions: Has it imaginative quality? Is the 
rhythm undisturbed? Does the rhyme 
seem natural? Never spoil a poem by 
forced rhymes, 

Now try a longer poem in couplets; 
then in quatrains. Use any of the 
rhythms. The simplest rhyme scheme is 
a, b, c, b. Be careful not to make the 
mistake of rhyming lines 1 and 2 and 
leaving 3 and 4 unrhymed. The stanza 
then will give the impression of falling 
apart. 


A. this point you might try a sonnet— 
a 14-line poem built on two ideas, one 
growing out of the other. The second 
part, six lines, is like the corollary to 
the proposition of eight lines. The prim- 
ary idea or octave presents a picture, 
states a problem, raises a question, com- 
ment, or the like. The secondary or 
sestet is the solution, application, inter 
pretation, of the first. The rhyme 
scheme is a, b, a, b, c, d, c, d, e, f, e, 
f, g, g. It has five iambic feet on each 
line. Not four, not three, not six, but five 
iambic feet. I am stressing this point 
because whenever I forget to do so with 
my own pupils many of them over- 
look the music of the line. It is true that 
there are variations of the strict form, 
but the apprentice develops his final 
large freedom by abiding by the rules 
as a would in any game. When you 
are master, you may break rules to suit 
ycur own best judgment and ingenuity. 

Invent stanza patterns of your own. 
But whatever you do, use current 
speech. It may be easier to say né‘er, 
een, o'er, but with a little working over 
never, even, over will fall in naturally. 

Everyone who wishes to master an 

art has a certain amount of drudgery 
to do. Before the feast there is buying, 
preparing, cooking, serving; after it 
there is the washing up. The washing 
after the poem is the self-criticism. 
The great poets have shown us how 
they aehia over thefr poems, taking 
out poor lines, changing words. 

“On First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer” by John Keats was first written 
this way: 

Much have I traveled in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have | been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That low-brow’d Homer ruled as _ his 
demesne: 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


M242" J. J. WRINN, writer of 
this “how-to-do-it” article for 
you, is the author of Cock on the 
Ridge, a volume of verse, of The 
Hollow Reed and Elements of Jour- 
nalism, as well as of children’s stories 


‘printed in John Martin’s Book. Miss 


Wrinn lives in New York City, 
where she teachers English at the 
George Washington High School. 
Many of her students entering the 
Scholastic Poetry Awards have won 
prizes. You'll be interested to read 
here how she and her classes get re- 
sults. 

Remember the Awards contest 
closes March 25th. 


Yet did I never know what men could 
mean 


Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with wondering 
eyes 

He osteid at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


Bor when Keats stood and stared, he 
sew what he considered to be three 
flaws. He changed low-browed to deep. 
browed, which is the richer for connot- 
ing depth of mind as well as physical 
depth. He saw that mesne of demesne 
thymed with mean in the next line, 
which is an identical rhyme—no rhyme 
at all. And finally he changed the word 
wondering to eagle —a much sharper 
image. Restrictions have a way of stim- 
ulating the imagination. 

Poetry should be spontaneous. That 
means that when it is finished, there is 
nothing forced in the expression, no 
padding—nothing to hamper the flow of 
the feeling. It does not mean that the 

m must remain just as it came to us. 
The truth~is that it may take much re- 
vision to accomplish the effect of spon- 
taneity. 

No X-ray, no microscope may reveal 
how poetry really begins in the mind. 
It seems to me that there are four pos- 
sible approaches to the writing of a 
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poem: through matter—I stand and 
stare; through form—I blow the bubble 
not too full to set it sailing; through a 
mood—the song pounding in the blood; 
and through a theme—the thread of 
thought on which the beads of ri- 
ence are strung. I have spoken of the 
first two. Now that you have got off to 
a start, try approaching through a 
theme. Here are some of the great 
themes, the stout threads of thought, 
that have stood many stringings. Death 
(there are many variations); surprise; 
the evanescence of things; brevity of 
life; change; the great cycle—life, death, 
life; art endures beyond material things; 
love; vanity of fame; applause; social 
conflict; injustice, man’s inhumanity to 
man. It is the fundamentals in human 
er that may be ever newly de- 
veloped because of the ever changing 
life about us. New materials, new in- 
ventions, scientific discoveries, the ex- 

rience we are living through, with 
ail and sirens, shelter drills and 
first aid—all offer sources of fresh 
imagery for old themes. 

Now try approaching through a 
mood. But how a mood if there is no 
mood in you? It is really not too dif- 
ficult to make a mood. Think of a song 
you love, listen to good music over the 
radio, recall some lines of verse that 
appeal to you and give yourself up to 
the mood. Relax in a comfortable chair, 
or lie on your back outdoors or in, and 
see what —— Let -your imagery 

ing. 


reveal your fee 


m, of course, has its ma- 
terial, its form, its mood, and its theme. 
I have tried to speak of one thing at a 
time. Rome“was not built in a day. We 
do not all work alike. After you have 
oumnenenee with four approaches, you 

] perhaps have found what is your 
best approach. 

I have said nothing about emotions; 
have IP And poetry is emotional ex- 
pression. My feeling is this: If the poet 
stands and stares with his imagination, 
he is moved even by the commonplace. 
If he records his feelings so that others 
stand and stare through his eyes and 
heart, he has created an emotional ef- 
fect. Emotion, in my opinion, is insep- 
arable from imaginative energy. For 
that reason I urge you to develop your 
imagination first, your technique second. 

What will you write about? Anything 
under the sun that touches you. Make 
it a habit to stand and stare. Keep in 
practice by writing every day so that 
you may master words which are your 
medium as marble is the ’s. 
Learn to manage the net to catch the 

eat moment when it comes. Remem- 

that Pegasus ran wild until ao 
trained in the handling of a e, 
mastered him and rode him to the stars. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Both Social Studies and English) 


Inside Washington 


Before the class reads the article, 
have each pupil list the names of the 
two men, who apart from the President, 
seem to be most influential in the gov- 
ernment. Make a master list of the class 
findings. Then have pupils read the 
article. How do the pupil lists agree 
with Creighton J. Hill’s analysis? Dis 
cuss these questions: (a) To what ex 
tent do you agree that Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Hopkins, and Director Byrnes “are 
actually running the government”? (b) 
What kinds of political probk ms are 
these three likely to have on thei 
hands with the new Congress? (c) Dc 
you think it is a good thing or a bad 
thing that such political problems are 
apt to arise? (d) In what respects do 
Hopkins aiid Byrnes .end to balance 
each other? How would vou define 
Harry Hopkins’ function in Washing 
ton? 


Sam Houston 

After class has read the picture biog. 
raphy of Houston raise these questions: 
(a) To what event in, World War I 
could the stand of the Texans at the 
Alamo be likened? (b) With what 3 
American wars can you associate slo- 
gans beginning with. “Rermember—”? 
(c) What was Houston’s greatest con- 
tribution to America? 


Essential Parts of Planes 


In the Air Age everybody should be 
reasonably familiar with airplane ter- 
minology. This article is a good place 
to start. All pupils should draw an out- 
liné of an airplane and label the vari- 
ous main parts mentioned. Pupils should 
likewise understand the difference be- 
tween the conventional landing gear 
and the tricycle type. One o more 
pupils familias with airplanes should 
be able to demonstrate either from 
model planes or by simple drawings the 
function of the group of controls called 
the empennage. 

For the demonstration of the parts ot 
a plane there is no better tool than a 
model plane. Have students bring to 
class model planes of their own con- 
struction. Many of these have excellent 
detail, especially those made by Cleve 
land Model & Supply Co. 

Topics for Further Investigatwn: 

A committee of 5 or more pupils 
might prepare a list of aviation terms 
and definitions beginning with the terms 
mentioned in this article and “Princi- 


ples of Flight,” Scholastic, Dec. 1, 1942. 
As new terms are encountered they 


should be added. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Army Matches Jobs and Men 
Modern Problems, American History 

All Americans should understand how 
the Army strives to fit the right man 
into the right job. After reading this 
article, raise these questions: 

(a) What are the age ranges of mew 
now subject to the draft? (b) Apart from 
physica! examinations, what other types 
of tests are given men entering the serv 
ice? (c) What is the main difference be 
tween a physical and a psychological test? 
(d) What did we learn from World Wa 
I about the need for psychological test 
ing? (e) Does rejection by an army psy 
chiatrist mean necessarily that a man is 
unfit. for civilian life? (f) How do you 
account for the all-time high health record 
of our present army? (g) Whar is the 
function of the Personnel Classification 
Service? (h) Does this. mean you can get 
the specialized training and job vou want 
in the Army? (i) Why is one’s civilian 
job not always the best indication of what 
he can do in the army? 


Exercises for the Entire Class: 

(a) Tabulate the majo steps and 
tests mentioned in this article and de 
scribe briefly the function of each (b, 
List 10 or more ways in which army 
training will equip men for civilian life. 
(c) Draw up a list of “Do’s” and 
“Don’t’s” helpful to new inductees about 


to be classified. 


Asia Looks Ahead 

American History Economic Geography 
Have class read the article under the 

above heading then raise these ques. 

tions: (a) Why will there not be a 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of Scholastic next 
week, owing to mid-year examinations in 
most schools. This is the last issue in the 
first semester (Volume 41). The first issue of 
the new semester will be published Feb. 
ruary 1 


COMING FEBRUARY 1 


For Social Studies: 

Congress Faces Another Record. Budget 

Charts of the War Organization of the 
U.S. Government 

Social Security in England, by Henry 
Steele Commager 


For English Classes: 

“Lifeboat,” an outstanding story of 
civilian America at war, by Edna Ferber 

The Story behind “They Were Expend- 
able”—a lesson in writing told by W. L. 
White 

Poems to Remember: Robert Frost 











mB @SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


return to pre-war political conditions in 
the East? (b) Should the political term 
of the Atlantic Charter apply through- 
out Asia and the eastern Pacific or is 
a special Pacific Charter needed? Why 
o: why not? (c) What 3 major prob 
lems must be solved after the war to 
bring peace to the Far East? (d) Why 
have steps already been taken to abol 
ish “extraterritoriality” in China? (e) 
Are there differences of opinion con- 
cerning post-war China in the quota 
tions by Churchill and Chow in this 
article? (f) How “— the political 
problems concerning disposition of the 
many colonial dependencies in the Eas’ 
be solved? 


Kxercise for the Entire Class: 

Make a list, inchiding India, of the 
various Asiatic peoples mentioned in 
this article. State for exch whether 
not they are ready for selt-rule. 


College Education in England 
Modern Problems, Americun History 
Atte: class has read the article by 
Dr. Commager the tollowing questions 
might be raised: (a) tn what respects 
does higher education in England tend 
to resemble that of America of 50 and 
100 years ago? (b) What is the greatest 
limitation of the British system? (c) 
What English universities more close): 
resemble our large universities? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult Slosson, E. E., The Ameri 
can Spirit in Education and report to 
the class on the rise of the American 
university system during the 1800s 


Pan-Americana 

After class has read the article unde: 
the above heading raise these ques 
tions: (a), What is Bolivia’s chief indus- 
try? (b) In what part of South Americ: 
is Bolivia? (c) Who owns most of Boli 
via’s tin? (d) How would you char 
acterize Simon I. Patino? (e) Why is 
Bolivia not a democratic country? (f) 
What occasion will be commemorated 
in Cuba on January 26? (g) To what 
figures of the American Revolutionary 
period could you liken Cuba’s Marti? 


Your Job in the Navy 
Pupils should compare the article 


under the above heading with “The 
Army Matches Jobs and Men.” The fol- 
lowing might be discussed: (a) In what 
ways are job opportunities and qualifica- 
tion similar in both Army and Navy? (b) 
How does the Navy train its officers as 
contrasted with Army ways? (c) What 
particular subjects must naval officers 
understand thoroughly? 


[Continued ‘on next page | 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
B« yond Price 

When pupils have read the story use 
these questions for additional discussion: 

1. Why do you think Joe Wilczek did 
not want his little girl to tell the men how 
he felt about the tree? 

2. Do you feel that Joe should have 
sacrificed his tree for a flagpole? Could 
it have come to mean as much to him that 
way as standing on his ground? ~ 

3. How does the author make you see 
that prejudice against foreigners is a stupid 
0 Where do you first begin to under- 
stand that the men are letting themselves 
be taken in by their prejudices? 

4. Have you att the proverb, “What's 
hardest won is hardest wanted”? What 
does it mean? How does it apply here? - 

5. What were some of the things which 
contributed to the men’s growing suspicion 
of Joe Wilczek? 

6. What narrative device did the author 
use to give his story realism? ( First per- 
son.) What obvious “trick” did he use to 
save his surprise till the end? Were you in 
any way prepared for the surprise, how- 
ever? In what way? 

7. What do you think was the author’s 
papos in this story? Did he accomplish 
itr 
For Further Investigation: 


Read Ring Lardner’s story, “The 
Haircut.” Point out ways in which the 
method of telling the story is similar 
to that employed here. 


Outside Assignment: 

Short stories contain many elements 
—plot, setting, characterization, theme. 
Which of these four elements do you 
think was of chief importance in this 
story? Write a very brief essay of com- 
ment and criticism containing your an- 
swer to this question, telling why you 
think so, and estimating the value of 


the story. 
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Nathan Hale 

The story of Nathan Hale is so nearly 
paralleled in the accounts of young men 
today that it serves almost as a model. 
In this account of the Revolutionary 
hero by one of his descendants, we get 
a warm, human view of a character 
who is often merely a figure in history 
books. When pupils have read the ar- 
ticle, list on the board some of the 
things about Hale which they mention 
as not having known before. Then use 
these questions for discussion: 

1. Why do you suppose the men had to 
be offered an inducement to ay in the 
Army during the siege of Boston 

2. In a modern army, who would be 
most likely to be delegated to do the sort 
of work done by Knowlton’s Rangers 

3. Why do you think spies were looked 
down upon in the days of the Revolution? 

4. How has the author added signifi- 
cance to the famous last words of Hale: 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country”? 

5. What do you think of the fact that 
Hale was almost obscure, that there are 
no contemporary photographs of him or 
letters by him 

6. Why did the bronze replica picture 
Hale with his wrists and ankles bound? 

7. What single significant fact emerges 
from this account as the most striking thing 
about Nathan Hale? 

8. Why does Hale stand as a symbol 
of young Americans? Give more than one 
reason. 

Pupils will probably retall the play, 
“What Is Glory?”, from our “Round 
Table” vf December 7-12, 1942. - This 
shoull be ‘e-read in the light of this 


rd ; 
new information on Hale. 


Bridling Pegasus 

The quiz o.er this article in this 
week’s “Sharpen Your Wits” should 
serve to establish the mechanical de- 
tails of versification with some accu- 
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CLIP AND PASTE 
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of his trade. Even the daring innovator: 
who strike new art forms do so throu 
a complete understanding of the old 
ones and a conscious desire to break 
away. It is one thing to know the cus- 
tom and rebel, and quite another to 
scorn customs which are unknown. 
However, most teachers will prob- 
ably feel that too much emphasis on 
form may inhibit natural expression. 
Use your own discretion, therefore, in 
emphasizing the mechanics; but be sure 
that Miss Wrinn’s very helpful sugges- 
tions for aiding young poets in the bus- 
iness of “standing and staring” are 
studied and tried out. Encourage your 
pupils to enter their final poems in 
Scholastic Awards, closing March 25. 
In connection with this whole unit, 
this week’s “Round Table” will be found 
particularly helpful. 





Key to Semester Review Tests for 
Social Studies 
(Pages 15-16) 
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; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 
, 7, 1, 10, 9, 3, 4, 6, 2. 
2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 
10-F. 
: ; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 

8. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a. 

9. 18—Toulon; 3—Suez Canal; 9—Rostov; 
13—Switzerland; 6—Ukraine; 5—Tunis; 15— 
Yugoslavia; 2—Prague; 7—Caucasus Moun- 
tains; 4—Stalingrad; 11—Tobruk; 17— 
Munich; 1—Vichy; 16—Caspian Sea; 10- 
Casablanca; 20—Naples; 8—Algiers; 19- 
Alexandria; 12—Hungary; 14—St. Nazaire. 

10. 1. Kaiser; 2. Beveridge; 3. Halsey; 
4. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; 5. Giraud; 6. 
Dewey; 7. Smuts; 8. Wickard. 

11. 1-T; 2-N; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-N; 7-N. 
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Key to Semester Review Tests for 
English Classes 


(pp. 11-12, Eng. Ed.; pp. 17-18, Comb. Ed.) 

1.°5, 2, I, 6, 10; 9,.8, 4,:7;-9. 

2. l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c. 

3. S-1; D-2; S-3; A-4; A-5; A-6; S-7; 
S-8; D-9; D-10. 

4, 3, 5, 2, 1, 4. 

5. l-c;'2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a. - 

6. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F; 11-T; 12-T; 13-F; 14-F; 
15-T. 

7. 6, 9, 5, blank, 1, 3, blank, 15, 11, 2, 
7, blank, 12, 10, 8, 14, 4, 18. 

8. J-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 
9-c; 10-b. : 

9, 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

10. 3, 2, 4, 5, 1. 

11. 1-Stephen V. Benet; 2-Elizabeth B. 
Browning; tin Reynolds; 4-Jan 
Struther; 5-Walt Whitman; 6-Lord Byron; 
7-Pearl Buck; 8-Marjorie K. Rawlings; 9- 
Matthew Arnold; 10-John G. Whittier. 
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Adventures in Reading (Becker): S 14- 
22; S 28-25; O 5-22; O 19-23; O 
26-22; N 9-20; N 16-23; D 7-20; D 
14-23; J 11-23; J 18-24. 

Africa: "Springboard to America? —— 
map, O 19-6; Heartland of —— Out- 
post of the Americas, O 19-7. For 
North Africa, see ‘United States, 
Great Britain, War. 

Agriculture——U. S.: Farm Parity For- 
mula Compromise Sought, O 5-5. 

Alaska: —— Highway, O 19-14, 

Anderson, Marian: (Interview by Gret- 
ta Baker), D 14-17. 

Argentina: See Pan-Americana. 

Army——U. S.: See U. S.-—War; also 
“Victory Story of the Week.” “I’m 
a Walky-Talky” (Lehensky), N 16- 
20; N 30-4; Calling -All Young Men, 
N 2-10; In the Army—and Out 
(editorial), D 7-39; Teen-Age Draft, 
D 17-5; Soldiers Go to College, D 
14-5; D 14-37; J 427; How the 
Army Picks Its Men, J 18-6. 

Australia: How Fine Soldiers Are 
Built (MacPherson): O 19-17; See 
also War. 

Aviation (Air Age Series): Air Powe: 
Will Win the War (Hartney), S 14- 
29; How Air Power Grew (Hartney), 
S 21-28; Army Air Forces (Silsbee), 
S 28-28; Navy Air Forces (Miller), 
O 5-28; Air Defense (Gillingham), 
O 12-28; Air Transport Command 
(Studebaker), O 19-28; Types of 
Planes (Leyson), O 26-28; Meteorol- 
ogy (De Mots), N 2-28; Atmosphere 
(De: Mots), N 9-28; Beginnings of 
Flight (Francis), N 16-28; Aerody- 
namics (Shields), N 30-34; Air Geog- 
raphy (Staley), I, D 7-28; II, D 14- 
29; Model Building (Brown), J 4- 
28; Gliders (McDonald), J 11-28; 
Essential Parts of Planes (Shields). 
J 18-30. 

Awards, Scholastic: A it of 
Art, S 28-30; Announcemertt of Lit- 
erary and Music, O 5-32. 

Book Reviews (Seaver & McKown); S 
14-36; O 12-23; N 2-23; N 30-22; 
J 4-20. 

Boy Dates Girl (Gay Head): [wo on 
a Raft, S 14-32; Truth Session, S 
21-32; Vitamin “U,” S 28-32; Jum 
Session, O 5-30; N 2-34; D 14-35; 





J 18-28; A Date Tax Plan, O 12-34;, 


Popular Prices, O 19-32; On the Old 
Assembly Line; O 26-31; Flying 
Blind, N 9-32; The Dawn Patrol, N 
16-36; No Trespassing, N 30-31; 
Jingle, Jangle, Jingle, D 7-32; Sur- 
prise Package, J 4-30; Double Trou- 
ble, J 11-34, 

Brazil: See Pan-Americana. 

Builders of America (picture biogra- 
phies): Roger Williams, 
Nathaniel Bacon, S 21-14; Robert 
Rogers, S 28-34; John Peter Zenger, 
O 5-34; Daniel Boone, O 12-32; Ben- 
jamin Franklin, O 19-13; George 
Washington, O 26-12; John Paul 
Jones, N 2-33; Alexander Hamilton, 
N 9-36; Thomas Jefferson, N 16-13; 
Stephen Decatur, N 30-13; Oliver H. 
Perry, D 7-13; James Monroe, J 4- 


11; Andrew Jackson, J 11-31; Sam’ : 


Houston, J 18-35. - 
Chile: See Pan-Americana. 
China: Mme. Chiang Kai - shek 
(Boothe), S 28-23; New Supply 
Routes, O 12-5; Foreign Privileges 
Abandoned, O 26-4; Chinese Inci- 
dent (Radio Play, Buck), O 26-17. 
Commager, Henry Steele: The U-Boat 
Menace, S 14-13; The People’s War, 
S$ 21-7; Inflation, S- 28-9; Diplo- 
matic Front, O 5-13; 450th Colum- 
bus Day, O 12-6; Public Opinion 
and War, O 19-12; Presidential 
Powers, O 26-7; Propaganda in 
American History, N 2-12; Woodrow 
Wilson, N 9-9; Understanding Great 
Britain, * 16-7; America Goes to 
D 7-12; The Bells of Old . 
J 4-9; Public Education in 
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England, J 11-10; Colleges in Eng 
land, J 18-9. 

Congress, U. S.: Tax Bill, § 21-5; .0 
26-4; Inflation, S 28-4; Price Con- 
trol, O 12-4; Government by Pres- 
sure, O 19-10; Poll Tax, N 9-4; D 
14-5; Elections, N 16-3; War Powers 
Bill, D 7-5; 78th Congress Gets 
Down to Work, J 4-3; Congress 
Swings to the Right, J 4-10; 77th 
Congress Ends, J 4-13. 

Drama: Sherlock Holmes and the Gor- 
gon’s Head (Paulus), N 9-17; Let’s 
Make Up (Olson), N 30-17; The 
Pied Piper (Johnson), S 28-19; Jour- 
ney for Margaret, J. 11-17. See also 
Radio Plays. 

Elections: Primaries, § 28-5; O 12-4; 
Senator Norris, O 26-10; The Off- 
Year Elections (Hill), N 2-13;. Re- 
publicans Sweep Country, N 16-3; 
Republicans Look to the Future, D 
7-11, 

Food: Rationing ot Meat, O 12-5; 
Food Shortage, N 30-4; Butter 
Next?, D 7-5; Design for Buying, J 
11-5; Wickard, J 11-11; War Needs 
Hit the Home Front, J 11-3. 


France: Hull Rebukes Laval, S$ 28-4; 


Nazi Executions, O 5-4; France 
Half-Slave, Half-Unfree, O 12-8 
Germany——War: Russian Campaign, 
§ 21-3; O 12-3; O 5-3; O 19-4; N 
2-5; Egypt, Libya, S 21-5; N 9-3; N 
16-4; Targets for Many Nights, S 
21-6; Occupied Europe in Revolt, 
§ 28-5; O 5-4; O 19-3; Will Germany 
Crack?, O 26-8: N 2-5: Tunis. N 

30-3; D 7-3. 

Great Britain: Understanding Great 
Britain (Commager), N 16-7; See 
also Commager for articles, D 7—— 
J 18; Chart for Britain’s Future 
(Beveridge Plan), J 4-6; Egyptian 
campaign, S 21-4; S 28-5; N 9-3; N 
16-4; Madagascar, S 28-5; N 2-5; O 
12-3; Prelude to the Second Front. 
N 30-7; D 7-5; D 14-5. 

High School Victory Corps: Answers 
Axis Challenge, S 28-43; Victory 
Corps News, O 26-35; N 9-30; } 
11-30. 

Hill, Creighton i See Inside Wash- 
ington. 

{ndia: Pincers on ——, S 14-2; British 
Combat Sit-Down in ——, S 14-6; 
Threat aang _— (map), Oo 5-6: 
Divided ——, O 5-7 

{nflation: President Demands Curbs, 
S 21-3; Stop —— Now, S 21-10; 
a (Chart) Congress and —. 

; War on ——, O 19-4; Gov- 
Sacrtes by Pressure, oO 19-10. 

Inside Washington By Creighton J. 
Hill: S 14-7; S 21-15; Managing a 
Global War, O 5-9; Afid Then- 
Japan, O 12-12; Yankee Ingenuity, 
O 19-9; Byrnes the “Stabilizer”, 
O 26-13; “Off-Year’” Elections, 
N 2-13; Labor, N 9-13; Supreme 
Court, N 30-12; Manpower Mud- 
die, D 7-9; of Economic 
Warfare, D 14-12; Congress Swings 
to the Right, J 4-10; The Men Who 
Run the Government, J 18-14. 

Italy: Italians No Longer Rated En- 


emy Aliens, O 26-31; -—— Gets 
Taste of Aerial Terror, N 9-4; 
Churchill Warns -—-—, D 14-5; 


Twilight of an Empire, J 11-6; 
Modern Italy’s Quest for Liberty 
(Map), J 11-9. 

Japan: See War, U.S.; and Then—— 
(Hill), O 12-12; Stepping Stones to 
—— (map), O 26-6; Ring Around 
—— (map) N 16-8; Moving a 
Whole People, N 16-14. 

Labor: Lewis’s Mine Union, O 19-5; 
-—— and the Government, N 9-13. 

Latin America: O 26-5; N 2-4; Visits 
of —— Presidents, D 14-4; “Saludos 
Amigos”, D 14-22, See also Pan- 
Americana. 


Manpower: —— Crisis, O 12-10; N 
2-4; Who Shall Control ——, N 16- 


5; Youth Draft Passes, N 30-4; 
—— Muddle (Hill), D 7-9; —— Dic- 
tator, J 4-13. 

Mexico: See Pan-Americana. 

Motion Picture Reviews: S 14-35; S 
28-35; O 12-37; O 19-30; O 26-38; 
N 2-35; N 9-35; N 30-33; D 7-38; 
D. 14-27; D 14-22; J 4-34; J 11-37; 
J 18-33. 

Motion Pictures: How Hollywood 
Makes Movies by Alice E. Field: 
—— Studio, S 21-21; Search for 
Stories, O 5-23; Pictures from 
Books, O 19-22; Film Biography, 
N 2-21; Research Libraries, N 16- 
22; Producer Plans, D 7-22; Cast- 
ing the Picture, J 4-22; The Art 
Director, J 18-32. 

Norway: —— and Denmark Resist 
Nazis, O 19-13; Land of Viking 
Warriors (map), N 2-6; Uncon- 
quered ——, N 2-7; —— Laughs 
at the Enemy (cartoons by Bull), 
N 2-9. 

Nurnberg, Maxwell: What’s the Good 
Word?, S 14-21; Words That May 
Floor You, O 12-21; Subversive 
Elements, N 9-22; Spelling, J 11- 
21. 

Pan - Americana: - Brazil, S 14 - 14; 
Ecuador, S 28-14; All American 
Highway (map), O 12-12; Chile, O 
12-14; Argentina, O 26-14; Para- 
guay, N 9-14; Venezuela, N 30-14; 
Uruguay, J 4-14; Bolivia, J 18-10. 

Personal Problems (Lawton): Memo- 
ries That Are too Real, S 14-31; 
Fathers and Sons, S$ 28-40; But Is 
It Real?, O 12-27; Psychological 
Warfare: Defense, O 26-27; Youth’s 
Favorite Question, N 9-27; Shall 
We Copy Hitler to Beat Him?, N 
30-28; Our Psychological Offen- 
sive, D 14-11; Your Biggest Prob- 
lem (Contest Results), J 11-27. 

Poems to Remember: Whitman, S 14- 
22; Keats, S 21-20; Wordsworth, S 
28-22; Carman, O 5-20; Nathan, 


O 12-20; Amold, O 19-20; Suckling, © 


O 26-20; Shakespeare, N 2-20; Hen- 
ley, N 16-19; Byron, N 20-20; E. B. 


Browning, D 7-21; Carl Byoir, N° 


9-20; Christmas Songs, D 14-21; 
Whittier, J 4-19; Shelley, J 11-20: 
R. Burns, J 18-21. 

Post-War Plans, Forum of the Fu- 
ture: Coming World Order, O 5-14; 
Toward New Horizons, N= 2- 
14; Willkie Delivers Challenge, N 
9-5; After Victory — What? (Louis 
Adamic), D 7-14; Federal World 
Government After the War (Mur- 
phy), D 14-14; What Kind of 
World Do We Want at Home?, J 
11-12. 

Production: Crisis in Raw Materials, 
§ 14-9; Bottlenecks Cramp War 
——, S 14-5; Yankee Ingenuity and 
—— (Hill), O 19-9. 

Radio Plays: They Burned the Books 
(S. V. Benet), S 14-25; Confab with 
Crockett (Carmer), O 12-17; Chinese 
Incident (Buck), O 26-17; There’s 
Something I Got to Tell You 
(Saroyan), D 14-18. 

Rationing: Stretching Our Rubber 
Supply, S 28-11; —— of Meat, O 
12-5; —— for Victory, N 30-10; 
Butter Next!, D 7-5; War Needs Hit 
the Home Front, J 11-3; Design tor 
Buying, J 11-5. 

Russia: Germans Batter Way For- 
ward in ——,; S 21-3; War Clouds 


Over Siberia, § 21-12; Red Armies . 


Fight with Backs to Wall, S 28-3; 
Stalingrad, O 5-3; O 12-3; O 19-4; 
O 26-3; N 2-5; —— Industrial 
Backlog, N 9-6; 25th Anniversary 
of Russian Revolution, N 9-7; Rus- 
sians Push Ahead (map), J 11-14. 
Short Stories: My Friend Moe (Raw- 
lings),- S 14-47; The Tennessee 
Tornado (Atlee), S 21-25; The Had- 
Been (Sherman), S 28-17; Two 
Rivers (Stegner), O 5-25; V for the 








Pet Crow (Hager), O 12-25; There 
Must Be a Losing Coach (Taylor), 
O 19-25; October, 1903 (Benson), 
O 25-25; Full Fathom Five (Wooll- 
cott), O 26-21; Hostage (Doret), N 2- 
25; A Girl Likes to Be Liked (Hut- 
chinson), N 15-25; Sophie Halen- 
czik Makes a Speech (Feld), N 30- 
25; Tokyo Broadcast (Frank), N 
30-21; When War Came (Chidester), 
D 7-25; The Lost Halo (Winslow), 
D 14-25; The Fourth Love (Fal- 
staff), J 4-25; Winter Running 
(Sylvester), J 11-25; Beyond Price 
(Cave), J 18-25. 

Spain: Axis Target?, D 14-6; —— 
Straddles the Fence, D 14-7. 

Sports: S 14-39; S 21-31; S 28-36; O 
5-31; O 12-31; O 19-35; O 26-32; 
N 2-30; N 9-34; N 16-34; D 7-34; 
D 14-34; J 4-35; J 11-37; J 18-34. 

Supreme Court: Man Wanted for —— 
(Hill), N 30-12. 

Taxation: Stiffer Tax Bill Asked by 
Treasury, S 28-4; Our Double-Pur- 
pose Tax Bill, O 5-10; New Year’s 
Taxes Will Break Record, N 2-3; 
Taxes Go To War, N 9-10; Poll 
Tax Stays, D 14-5. 

U.S.—War: §S of "s 
Events, § 14-3; ele re aren 
Get Stern Justice, S 14-6; Pa- 
cific Islands, S 28-3; New Guinea 
War, O 12-5; Yanks in Aleutians, 
O 19-4; Battle of Solomons, O 26- 
5; Calling All Young Men, N 2-10; 
Japs Push for Guadalcanal, N 9-3; 
American Bombers in China, N 9-4; 
South Pacific, N 16-9; Dc We 
Need a Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion?, N 16-11; Second Front, N 
30-7; Armies Fight in N. Africa, 
D 7-3; Truth in War News (Davis), 
D 7-4; America’s Year of War, D- 
7-6; See also Inside Washington 
(Hill), War (World War I). 

Victory Story of the Week: S 14-54; 
§ 21-2; S 28-2; O 5-2; O 12-2; 
O 19-2; O 26-2; N 2-2; N 9-2; 
N 16-2; N 30-2; D 7-2; D 14-2; 
J 4-2; J 11-2; J 18-2. 

Vocational Guidance: (Carlisle), Your 
Job and the War, S 21-30; How 
Selective Service Works, O 5-27; 
Measuring Yourself for War Serv- 
ice, O 19-27; Are Your Courses 
“On the Beam?’’, N 2-27; Calling 
All Girls!, N 16-27; Your Job in 
the Army, D 7-27; Army and Navy 
College Plan, J 4-27; Your Job in 
the Navy, J 18-27. 

War (World War II): Summary of 
Summer’s Events, S 14-3; The 
Seven-Front War, S 14-11; Tar- 
gets for Many Nights, S 21-6; War 
Clouds Over Siberia, S 21-13; 
Will Germany Crack?, O 26-9; Pre- 
lude to the Second Front, N 30-7; 
N 30-9; See also U. S.—War, Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, Pan- 
Americana. 

Who’s Who: Evans Carlson, Bernard 
Baruch, § 28-12; A.G.L. McNaugh- 
ton, William M. Jeffers, N 2-32; 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, Vice-Adm. 
Halsey, N 9-12; Sir William Bev- 
eridge, J 4-8; Claude R. Wickard, 
Count Carlo Sforza, J 11-11. 

Words—Grammar: What’s the Good 
Word? (Maxwell Nurnberg), S 14- 
21; Words That May Floor You 
(Nurnberg), O 12-21; Do You 
Speak Headlines? (Horn), O 19-21; 
Our Idioms — Let’s Use Them 
(Campbell), O 26-22; Subversive 
Elements (Nurnberg), N 9-22; 
Spelling (Nurnberg), J 11-21. 

Writing: The School Newspaper 
(Agnes N. Bass), O 5-21; Letters 
(Bass), N 2-19; How to Write a 
Short Story (O’Leary), D 7-17; You 
Can Write an Essay (McKenzie), 
J 417; Transitions (Bass), J 11- 
22; Bridling Pevasus (Wrinn), J 
18-19. 
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Special Features of English Class Edition 


Popular Features Selected Especially For Teen-Age Students: 


An EXTRA DIVIDEND 


For Every Pupil Subscriber 


NOTED WRITERS 
Appearing in 
SCHOLASTIC 


Hendrik Van Loon 


Victory Story of the Week—A week! 
American and United Nations’ 


exciting story of the exploits of 
eroes in the present war. 


The Story Behind They Were Expendable, by Robert Van Gelder 
W. L. White tells how he wrote the best selling story of Bataan. 


Commando Raid, by ‘a Lieutenant” 


The exciting story of a raid on the Evropean continent 


Fifteen Days on a Life Raft, b 


Thrilling adventures after a 


Popular Short Stories. At 
Least One Short Story In Each 
Issue Including: 
LIFEBOAT, by Edna Ferber 
A TRY FOR THE ISLAND 

by Paul’ Horgan 
ANOTHER APRIL 

by Jesse Stuart 
EIGHTEEN ALL OVER 

by Margaret W. Jackson 
IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

by George Barker 

Biographical Essays On 

American Heroes: 

George Washi:.gton 

by Hendrik Vaa Loon 
Abraham Lincoin 

by Cari Sandburg 
Nathan Haie, by Nancy Hale 
Paul Revere, by Esther Forbes 





Stanley Powell 
t in a convoy is torpedoed. 


Plays For Classroom Use 
Radio plays, one-act plays, 
condensed long piays, in every 
other issue inciuding: 
Mrs. Murgatroyd’s Dime 
by John LaTouche 
The Snow Goose 
by Paul Gallico 
Ballad of Bataan 
Norman Rosten 
Excerpt from Watch on the 
Rhine, by Lillian Hellman 
We Refuse To Die—radio play 
about Lidice. 
How Hollywood Makes 
Movies 


A series of ten lessons deal 
ing with: newsreels, short sub 





jects, d taries, 
and children in pictures, strange 
jobs in Hollywood, etc. 


A Special Unit On 
TRANSPORTING A GLOBAL WAR 


in the March 22 issue of SCHOLASTIC 

will be included a special unit to drama 

tize ~ ig orere ona ieees trans 
a ‘or— t mov 

ongm - in ali history. 

This special unit will contain: 

Hundreds of Billions of Tons to Be Movea 

The ODT 

American Railroads Accept a Challenge 

—and WIN 


Hot Cargo Gets on Its Way to Hot Spots 
FAST via Motor Truck 

CONVOYS * 

Getting There FIRST by. Air Transport 

Short-Circuiting Submarines 

Food for tron Horses and Flying For 
tresses 


AMERICAN YOUTH 
and the AIR AGE 


A Weekly aviation feature consisting ot 


The English Class Edition of SCHOLASTIC costs only 50 L, — ogee magn Soe and illus. 
Edna Ferber A complete 32-page reading program. per term per pupil. ¢ trated with special drawings of ve 
types of planes. The titles for these units 


Special Features of Social Studies Edition te Felowany seme =i 


Aerial Navigation 

The Human Body & Flight 
Pilot Training 

Ground Work 

Parachutes & Poratroops 
Civil Aviation 


Classroom Lesson Materiai . 

Two Complete Units Each Week—these are designed so that you can 

teach a lesson from them. They are complete and thorough providing 

background mofterial on current news happenings. 

Fore.gn News and Background wii! be the supject of one of these 
articles of 2,600 words. A large full page map will accompany it. 


cae ans Queene Se Se ee ee The Airlines in the War 


Large Maps—each issve will contam at least one large full map in Airports & Airways 
addition to other a 2 ened -y Beanie = be va maps Z ; Air 
designed b ‘S sta ex cartographers. ce Safety 
inside Washington—A weekly background article by SCHOLASTIC’S Women in Aviation 
own Washington correspondent, Creighton J. Hiil. The Aircraft Industry 
Historical Background—SCHOLASTIC’S historical commentator, Dr. Aviation & World Government 
Dr. Henry Steele This series of units will form a simpli- 
: Com 


Henry Steele r Do Bow —, By nypuaer will — oe 
series of articles dealing wi w England is meeting its wartime textbeck on. avinilen. tt 
ieee with the Civil Aeronautic Inistre. 

Noted ics Administra- 

peeyerion tion and the United States Office of Edu. 


problems and looking into the future. 
Forum of the Future—Debates and pane! 

cation Program for American Schools. 
Each article in this series is swith rsd 


help students understand the problems of post-war reconstruction. 
an wee in that particular field such as: 


The topics will include: 
Science, mp wy gon See in the post-war world 
England’s Role in the Post-War Era Pp. 
International Police Power After the War Maj. jos *. Mortla, Ciell mae ie 
Pan Americana—A two-page unit every other week. d : Administration, Wash ee ieci, 
SPECIAL FEATURES 4 Charles |. ‘Stant ae aa il 
international Law—A special unit on International law, how it has : é C.A.A., Washington 
functioned in the past, how it functions in wartime. Prof. Eugene Staley, Tufts College, Mass 
Government Organization Charts—Several full page charts show- J " 
ing organization of U. S. Government and its wartime bureaus. 
Smash the 7th Columnal!—The importance of safety in wartime— 
how accidents help the Axis. 


The Social Studies Edition of SCHOLASTIC costs only 50 H. C. Detie 
A complete 32 page magazine. per term per pupil. ¢ Famous Cartographer 


At : dact d to 











The Combined 
Edition of SCHO- 


. © ing program. 
Try SCHOLASTIC in Your February Classes at Our Expense—use the handy coupon on .* a rye Combteed 
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HE on this ee really shouldn't be read. It 
T= d be practi a=. e skirling bagpipes for accom- 

paniment, with a sneer for the traitor knaves who turn 
and flee, with exultation for those who “freedom’s sword 
will strongly draw.” To hear it sung thus is an experience 
to send shivers up your spine. 

The fighting Burns wrote this poem. We usually think 
of him in his other moods. We remember the poet who 
wrote- tenderly of his childhood home in “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” of his lost sweethéart in “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton.” But Burns wrote also one of the first stern 
poems of determined democracy: 

“What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, an’ a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


He sent guns to the revolutionists in France and for 
doing so he was watched with suspicion by his own aris- 
tocratic government. : 

In 1603, long before Burns’s time, Scotland and Eng: 
land had become one country. But the Scotch still proud 
remembered that around Stirling Castle had been fought 
two great battles in which the English under Edward II 
had been defeated. One, in 1297, was led by Sir William 
Wallace. One, the Battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, was 
led by Robert Bruce. In 1805 Wallace had been captured 
and executed by the English. Burns imagines that before 
the battle of Bannockburn, Bruce may have appealed to 
his men in the stirring words of this poem. 

You may have read an American poem in the same 
rhythm, John Pierpont’s “‘Warren’s Address to the Ameri- 
can Soldiers.” It is imitative of Burns’s song and has less 
merit, but it has stirring memories of our own fight for 
freedom in the Revolution: 

“Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener — 
Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steell 
Ask it,—ye who will.” 


ROBERT BURNS 


WO ladies whom I met on the 

street in Ayr, Scotland, shook 

their heads sadly when I inquired 

‘about some ef the places associated 

with Robert Burns. “You think a 

great deal of him in America, don’t 

you?” one of them said disapprovingly. It was appar- 
ent that gossips in Ayr still told stories of the hand- 
some, daring poet who drank hard in the inns, 
completely turned the heads of all the. lassies in the 
parish, and for his sins was finally read out of the 


SCOTS WHA HAR 


By ROBERT BURNS 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward’s power-— 
Chains and slaverie! 


a oa 
f «ail Geel” 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
What sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! — 
Let us do or die! 


f MMMM TIM Tm i mm ttt 


church. People. still exist in Ayr who do not find 
excuse for him in his poverty and hardships, his many 
temptations, his frequent brief attempts to turn over 
a new leaf. In the courage, tenderness and insight of 
his poetry they do not see a man who must have been 
essentially far from wicked. Yet they must be proud 
too that in a poor and barren farmhouse in Scotland in 
1759 was born a poet who’ wrote songs so true and 
beautiful that all the English-speaking world has been 


singing them ever since. 
—Charlotte Van De Water 


a 





ITHOUT contributors like 
Wires: represented on our 
page today, the page could 
hardly exist. They are the stu- 
dents whose manuscripts almost win 
acceptance, who take criticism with 
a gallantry adults might envy, who 
often win acceptance with a second 
or third trial. Because our space is 
limited and our manuscripts many, 
I am forced to assume the carping 
character of a person who is look- 
ing always for scmething bad. The 
students who wrote the following 
poems have given me permission to 
criticize them here so as to help all 
of you to avoid such flaws as I have 
been able to find in their writing. 
The theme of “Study in Scarlet’ 
is appealing, but it is chosen too 
often by young writers. The last 
three lines have an original twist, 
however, which almost won me over 
Since by her choice of free verse. 
the writer has given herself all pos 
sible leeway to create superior meta 
phors, pictures, and music, I feel 
free to search for as many flaws in 
these particulars as I can find. My 
first reaction is to enjoy the mes 
but then I reflect that in “leaping 
flames,” “dancing demons,” “roaring 
chimney,” “weird shadows,” “hideous 
monsters” the writer has used in each 
case the inevitable adjective, the 
word which would first occur to any- 
one instead of the unusual adjective 
of superior writing. Then, too, I won- 
der whether scarlet is the word which 
best describes the color of objects 
lighted by fireplace-flames. Lookin 
for metaphorical language, I fin 
“dancing like demons,” which is 
hackneyed. The last three lines are 
good in metaphor. 


Study in Scarlet 


A lonely room and a brilliantly lighted 
fireplace 

Filled with leaping, surging flames, 

Springing higher and higher 

In -_ l, gohan orms, 

Wildly, madly rushing, 

Dancing like demons 

Up the roaring chimney, 

Echoing airy peals of crackled laughter, 

Forming fairy figures, 

Creating hideous monsters, 

Casting crimson-crested lights 

And shaping weird shadows 

On the surrounding vacant walls. 

Playful pirates plundering a room 

Of its various colors 

And painting a scarlet touch on every- 

ing. 








The patriotic theme and the un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling of “A 
U.S.A. Forever” make a strong bid 
for acceptance. So does the lively 
rhythm What faults can | find to 
justify rejection? First, the rhymes 
are the easiest and most commonly 
used in the language. The pictures 
do not indicate original observation, 
for anyone can mention blue skies. 
narrow streets, etc. 

Then, finally, the qualities of 
the United States mentioned here can 
be found in any ot the conquered 


‘countries of Europe and so do not in 


any way promise that there will be a 
“U.S.A. forever.” A poem which men- 
tioned instead the unique values of 
our country would be much more 
convincing. 


A U.S.A. Forever 


As long as there are mountains, 
As long as there are trees, 

As long as there’s a blowing wind, 
Or a rustling breeze; 


As long as there are rivers 

That seaward wind their way, 

As long as there are fields of grain, 
There'll be a U. S. A. 1 


As long as there are blue skies, 
And clouds of snowy white, 
As long as there’s a sun by day, 
A moon and stars by night; 


As long as there are cities, 
The noise of tramping feet, 
A broad highway, a meadow lane, 
A narrow, winding street; 


As long as there are back yards 
Where children romp and play, 
As long as there are these, we 
There'll be a U. S. A. 


Ow 


Rejecting the next poem was not 
easy. The lines aré musical. The 
rapid rhythm matches the sense. But, 
with the exception of the last stanza, 
the final rhyming words do not sound 
natural. They sound as if they were 
chosen.for their rhyme only. Deer 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 
Edited by cantatt bance look, 
ee ee a 





do not disappear in the winter. What 
are the “ ’s concepts”? Then, too, 
does the lovely word soo-00-00n refer 
to any idea in the poem? 


The Wind Tonight 


The wind is so sharp tonight, 
It is bearing down on the all 
again 


It is charging the world 
In ecstatic fantasies. 

The wind is so swift tonight, 

It is rushing with hastening steps, 
It is swaying the branches, high 
Above the earth’s concepts. 

The wind is frosty tonight, 
Proclaiming Winter is here, 

All of the summer has gone 

With birds, with flowers and deer. 


The wind will stay frosty tonight, 
And swift and as the 2s 


And we'll chant with the wind 
As it sings on its way... 


S00-00-00n. : .s00-00-00n. .s00-00-00n. 


Poetry is not written by rule: yet 
the best of Round Table contribu- 
tors have certain traits in common. 
They study the world they know 
and their own thoughts with fresh 
and original observation. They write 
in pictures and the pictures have the 
clear quality of something the writer 

“has really seen. They write in orig- 
inal metaphor, for a poetic writer is 
an imaginative writer—and this last 
gift leads all the rest. 




















out of New Haven wher he joined 

up. He'd hardly got started. He'd 
been teaching school, you know, up at 
East Haddam ani then down in New 
London, and it looked as if he was shap- 
ing up into a fine teacher. He'd made a 
lot of friends everywhere he went, and 
the girls always liked him. They say he 
was a good-looking boy. 

“Then the war came. Things had 
looked bad to us Americans for a long 
time, but when the first was fired on 
that April day it seemed to light a sud- 
den strong fire in everyone's heart. It 
seemed to call out—‘Americans!’ The 
boy’s brothers, John and Joseph, volun- 
teered first off. It was a patriotic family 
—the father’d been a Deputy in the old 
Connecticut Assembly. The boy himselt 
signed up with the school for a year. 
He wasn't the kind to let people down, 
but he did write and ask to be released 
from his contract two weeks early. He 
joined up in July, as a Lieutenant in 
Webb’s Seventh Connecticut. 


Pos boy was only a couple of years 


Went. you know how things went 
after that. The boy was in camp up 
near Boston all winter. It wasn’t an ex- 
citing siege. But there was a lot to do 
getting men to re-enlist. Most of 
their terms of enlistment ran out it. De- 
cember. The General was worried about 
it. Our boy offered the men in his com- 
pany his own pay for a month if they'd 
stay that much longer) Anyway the 
siege was maintained. 

“He got a leave in the winter and 
went home. Maybe that was when he 


got engaged. ‘Alicia Adams. A lovely _ 


girl; they would have made a handsome 
couple. When Spring came the enemy 
evacuated Boston and-our army went 
down to New York, where real trouble 
was threatening. The boy’d been made 
a captain by that time. He was twenty 
one years old. 

“Our Long Island campaign was just 
this side of disastrous. Morale was none 


too , afterwards. I don’t suppose 
IP nti t in the 
whole war than he was for 


se three 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 23 


The young hero of the American Revolution is 


a symbol partly because he was the first to 
show the world what Americans are made of 


NATHAN MALE sca 


By Nancy Hale 


weeks right after the Battle ot Long 
Island. Tas ae lay, facing the enemy 
across the East River, and no way of 
knowing what they had up their sleeve. 
Surprise was what we feared. The an- 
swer to that was companies of rangers, 
to scout around and find out what was 
up. Knowlton’s a, were organized, 
-and our boy switc over to it. He 
wanted action, you see. 

“But the rangers weren't enough. The 
General wanted to know two things: 
when the enemy was planning to at- 
tack, and where. Nobody could tell him. 
The General let it be known that he'd 
welcome volunteers to spy. 

“Now, people didn’t take kindly to 
the word ‘spy’ around these parts. It 
didn’t mean excitement or glamour or 
any of those things. It meant some- 
thing degrading. It was a job they 
gave to bums, who didn’t care. But the 
General said he wanted a spy. Well, 
our boy volunteered. His friends tried 
to talk him out of it. They spoke of 
the indignity; they also told him he’d 
make a terrible spy—frank, open boy 
like him. 

“But his idea was, the job was neces- 
sary. That was the great thing. Its 
being necessary eabiiee him to make 
it honorable. He was sent through the 
enemy lines dressed up like a Dutch 
schoolmaster. 


Hl DIDN’T make such a bad spy, 
after all. He got what he went after, 
and hid the drawings in his shoes. He 
was on his way back, crossing their 
lines, when they caught him. They 
found the information on him. He ad- 
mitted he was over there to spy. You 
know what a spy gets. They hanged 
him in the morning. He wrote some let- 
ters to the family at home, but they 
were destroyed before his eyes, they 
say. But in his last moment, they let 
him say what he wanted to. And later 
one of their officers told one of our 
officers what he’d said. 

“There he was, with the noose around 
his neck. He hadn’t got much done. 
He’d got caught on the first big job of 
his life. He wasn’t going to marry Alicia 
Adams, nor to have any children, nor 





to do any more teaching, nor to finish 
fighting this war. He stood there in the 
morning air, and he spoke and said who 
he was, his commission and all. And 
then he added, ‘I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my coun- 

You could tell the story like that, 
simply, because it is a simple story, 
and when you'd finished you’d have 
told about all there is to tell about 
Nathan Hale. There isn’t even a con- 
temporary picture of him. Most of the 
friends to whom he wrote didn’t keep 
his letters. He was just a young Amer- 
ican who'd gone to war, whod lived 
for twenty-one ordinary enough years 
before—in the day’s work—he died for 
his country. 

One of his brothers, Enoch, was my 
great-great-grandfather. 

en I was a child there was a 
smal] bronze statue, about four feet 
high, that stood in the corner of the liv- 
ing room at home. It was just about my 
height, but it wasn’t another child. It 
was a young man, with his wrists tied 
behind him and his ankles bound. I 
passed it-several times a day, every day 
of my childhood. Sometimes I used to 
touch the bronze face. It was a small- 
scale replica of the Nathan Hale statue 
at Yale. 

I must have been told his story, be- 
cause I always knew it. But my father 
never went on about it, if you know 
what I mean. There his story was; for 
what it might mean to you. Some of 
my other ancestors were the kind of 
characters that have a whole legend of 
anecdotes surrounding them, pointed, 
stirring, or uproarious. But the young 
man with his hands bound had died at 
twenty-one, a patriot, as stark and all 
alone and anecdoteless as young men 
of twenty-one inust be. 

Once I was set upon the knees of an 
old gentleman whose grandmother had 
been Alicia Adams. She had married 
and had children, and lived to be 
eighty-eight, a pretty, sparkling old 
lady. And when she died she said, 
“Where is- Nathan?” But about the 
young man himself there were no family 
reminiscences, no odd little jokes, no 










tales beyond the short, plain story of 
his life and death. He had no time 
to do anything memorable but die. 
Nevertheless . . . it was my job as a 
child to fill the kitchen scuttle with coal 
from the cellar. I was not a brave child, 
and to me the long corners of the cel- 
lar seemed menacing and full of queer, 
moving shadows—wolves? robbers? I 
cannot remember when I first started 
taking the thought of Nathan Hale down 
cellar with me, for a shield and buckler. 
I thought, “If he could be hanged, I 
can go down cellar.” The thing was, he 
was no impossible hero; he was a mem- 
ber of the family, and he was young 
too. He was a hero you could take along 
with you into the cellar of a New Eng: 
land farmhouse. You felt he’d be Jikely 


NANCY HALE 


ANCY HALE’S grandfather, 
Edward Everett Hale, was the 
author of the famous book The Man 
Without a Country. Her great-aunt 
Lucretia Hale, wrote The Peterkin 
Papers. Another great-aunt, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, wrote Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Yet of all her illustrious for- 
bears there’s a good chance that her 
great-great-granduncle Nathan Hale, 
who “wasn’t a remarkably articulate 


boy,” will be remembered longest. 
He is one of our country’s real heroes. 

Nancy Hale was born in Boston in 
1909. In 1928 she went to New York 
to live near her job as associate 
editor of Vogue; later worked as a 
reporter on the New York Times. 
She is the author of three novels, 
many short stories, and has contrib- 
uted extensively to Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, Harper’s Bazaar, Scribner's, and 
the New Yorker. Since 1937 she has 
lived at the University of Virginia 
where her husband is assistant pro- 
fessor of English literature. 


to say, “Aren’t any wolves or robbers 
back there that I can see.” 

Well, I am grown up now and I 
know very little more about Nathan 
Hale than I did then. There are, of 
course, a mass of details about his short 
life. A devoted scholar named e 
Dudley Seymour has t years in col- 
lecting all that can be collected about 
him. There’s a wartime diary. The 
know his friends. He played football 
and checkers at camp. He drank wine 
at Brown’s Tavern and cider at Stone’s. 
But when you add all these little things 


you only affirm the peculiar simplicity © 


of the story. 

Hale is a symbol of all the young 
American men who fight and who die 
for us. Partly he is a symbol because 
he was the first of our heroes in the first 
of our own wars. He was the first to 
show the world what Americans are 
made of. The reason they d ed his 
letters home at the time of his death 
was, they said, so that “the rebels should 
not know they have a man who can die 
so firmly.” He showed them. 

He is no Washington or Jefferson al- 
though he ranks with the heroes. Wash- 
ington was a great general and Jefferson 
was a genius. All of our nation’s heroes 
are great men who are great by their 
minds and by their careers. His i 
gift to his country, and to us who love 
that country, was the manner of his 
death. 


He is the young American. He is the 


atron of all the young Americans who 

ave grown up as he did in the quiet 
self-respecting families; who have gone 
to college and done well, and had fun 
too; who have started out along their 
life’s careers, well spoken of, promising; 
and then broken oft to join their coun- 
try’s forces in time of war without an 
instant’s hesitation; knowing what must 
be done and who must do it. He ‘was 
no different than they. He was an Amer- 
ican boy. Everything that can be said 
of them can be said of him. In the let- 
ters of his friends written about him 
after his death, certain words keep 
cropping up. They sound oddly familiar. 
“Promising = . . patriotic . . . generous 
.. . modest . . . high-spirited . . . 
devoted. . .” His friends fitted the words 
to Hale. They fit Americans. 

Nothing was more American in Hale 
than his taking on the duties that led 
to his death. It was a dirty job, spying. 
Nobody wanted it. He took it. There's 
something about that, taking on a dirty 
job that’s got to be done, that rings a 
bell. It’s an American custom of Amer- 
ican heroes. He wasn't a remarkably 
articulate boy. His letters are nothing 

ial. He just jotted things in his 

iary. But he became the spokesman 
for young American fighting men who 
have to die for their country. He 
chanced to say the thing they think; 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


Thomas Carlyle. 

My introduction to Carlyle’s French 
Revolution was unusual. I had taken it 
along on my vacation, in the spirit that 
makes many of us carry one classic to 
the country every summer and usually 
return without cracking the book. I did 

“begin, however, on a warm afternoon; 
three days in succession it put me off 
to sleep. All at once something hap- 
pened. I never read so long a book in 
so short a time—at least, the time 
seemed short. 

So don’t be discouraged if you find 
your own reading of Carlyle at first 
rather slow going. In less time than you 
think, the pull will begin. Of course it 
is opinionated, and with his opinions 
many do not agree, but that’s not the 
_— Nowhere in literature will - 

eater power to put you into the 
finest 6k ure dati oe t of history, 
taking part in a struggle that rises and 
falls and reaches frenzy. This is not like 
reading; it is a personal experience. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles 
Dickens. 


I have heard it said that no novel of 


own. 

He wrote it at top speed. He meant 
it for the stage—even going so far as to 
ask a in Paris if it couldn't 
be there! But London saw 
it first, and New York saw it as The 
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DEVO 


By Hugh B. Cave 


[{\HE flagpole was Jeff Graham's idea. 
He brought the matter up at town 
meeting. 
We were pretty patriotic by this 
time. Wadrey Anderson’s _ fertilizer 


plant was being turned into a gunpow- - 


der factory, and government. men, act- 
ing mysterious, had set up a radio 
listening station on Henry Whipple's 
farm. The flagpole seemed like a fine 
idea, especially when Jeff warmed up 
to his oratory. You wouldn’t think a 
six-footer weighing over two hundred 
pounds would have any flair for elocu- 
tion, but Jeff always could talk! 

“What we've got to do in Farmville,” 
he. said, “is set an example for other 
small towns and villages in this neck 
of the woods! They need waking up! 
Patriotism—that’s what we've got to 
show ‘em! We're Americans. Citizens 
of the finest country on earth. We're 
free people, and it’s our solemn yea f 
to show the free people of other lan 
that we mean business. 

“What we need,” Jeff shouted, “is 
a wis of our Americanism. Yes, sir. 
Some big, that le will sit u 
and i ages of. Wet we need P 
the biggest ae a you ever laid eyes 
on, set ui the middle of the 
town-hall fis; With Old Glory waving 
from the top!” 

Jeff had always told us what to do, 
more or less, and this time he didn’t 
need to bear down much. We agreed 
there ought to be a flagpole, and it 
had to be a whopper 

“What we'll do, Wadrey Anderson 
declared, “is go out right now and lo- 
cate a tree that will suit.’ ’ This was on 
a Saturday afternoon. 

Jeff said he liked our spirit. Yes, sir, 
that was the way to do things, while 
they were piping hot. But we didn’t 
need to hunt up a.tree. “The tree we 
want is less than a mile from here. You 


men come with me.” 
ce did, and Jeff had sure picked out 
I Tae “That's the finest Norway pine 


I ever saw, Jeff.” 
“That im't a Norway, Will. It’s a 
enuine red pine, and there aren't 

in these parts. The ancestors of that 


~ SHORT STORY 25. 


The flagpole committee called Joe Wilczek a “dumb 
foreigner” when he refused to sell his tree. Then 
they discovered why—and were their faces redl 
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His little girl stepped forward then, 
anxious to say something. “You gen- 
tlemen don’t understand. My father 
doesn’t know how fo say it, but—” 


tree traveled the world over, as masts 
and spars on the old clipper ships.” 

He was proud of having picked out 
that tree. It was American. Had roots 
in the past. 


ma Pht... 


f we were looking it over, Wilczek came 


from his vegetable garden to see what 
‘we wanted. 

He was a big unsociable sort of fel- 
low, born in one of those Baltic coun- 
tries. He was about forty-five, wore old 


| clothes most of the time, and worked 


around in different places whenever 
there was work to be had. 

His father, who brought him to 
America when he was around thirteen, 
was buried in Birch Hill cemetery, 
along with most of Farmville’s dead, 
and now Joe was married to a Polish 
girl he’d met while working in a mill 
in Montpelier, I think it was, and he 
had a little girl nine years old. The 
child went to school and was smart, but 
Joe hadn’t any education to speak of. 

He came over and nodded, by way 
aa saying how do, and looked kind of 

ed at the way we were studying 
= pine. His little girl came over, too. 
She was a pretty thing, with dark hair 
and big black eyes. She just looked at 
us. 


“Wilczek,” said Jeff Graham, “we 
have just come from a town hall meet- 
ing.” He told Wilczek what we'd de- 
cided. Then he waved a hand at the 
tree and said, “There'll be no finer 
flagpole in the State of Vermont!” 

Wilczek was not what you'd call 
quick to understand. He scowled at the 

ine for some time, and then looked 
ard at Jeff. “You want to cut down 
my tree?” he said. 

Jeff said that was the idea. 

“No,” Wilczek said, and shook his 
head. 

This was something we hadn't 
looked for, and-it struck us as being 
mighty narrow. After all, Wilczek was 
a citizen of Farmville like the rest of 
us, and ought to have some feeling for 
the town, even if he was a queer sort 
who never attended town meetings. 

Jeff had more patience than the rest 
of us. When we began muttering and 
sending dark looks at Wilczek, Jeft gave 
us a stare that shut us up. Then he ex- 
plained to Wilczek, so even a child 
could understand, why the town had to 
have that tree. “It’s not as if we wanted 


your tree for some mercenary reason, 


This tree will fly Old Glory. Doesn't 
that mean anything to you?” 
Wilczek was abiicn, “She is my 
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tree, on my land. You have to find some 
other.” 

“But you've got any numb..: of trees! 
You won't feel the loss of this one!” 

“Some. other tree,” Wilczek said. “I 
am sorry.” 

His little girl stepped forward then, 
shy as a rabbit but anxious;to say 
something. “You gentlemen don’t un- 
derstand. My father doesn’t know how 
to say it, but—” 

Wilczek turned her away from us. 
“Ella,” he said, “you go in the house.” 

“But, Pa—” 

“Go in the house!” 

The little girl went away, looking 
back at us. Wilczek said again, “I am 
sorry. Some other tree.” Then he went 
away. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s that.” 

We were all pretty sore, because we 
hadn’t foreseen anything like this and 
didn’t have any idea what to do about 
it. Delbert Hubbard said there was a 
white pine back of his place we could 
have, but he thought it was pretty old 
and might break up when we felled it. 

Matthew Selley, who runs the Main 
Street garage, thought he'd seen a good 
tree—he didn’t know what kind—near 
the falls on Hemlock Brook. 

eff Graham just glared at them. 
“The town wants this tree,” he said, 
“and the town’s going to get this tree!” 

“It's his property,” I pointed out. 

“Then we'll buy the tree. We'll take 
up a collection.” 


|. was my job to keep track of the 


money that came in. I also called on 
half the townspeople personally, includ- 
ing Miss Watlet, the school-teacher. 
“We're collecting money for a flagpole 
to stand in front of the town hall.” 
I told her. 

She gave me a dollar and seemed real 
interested. “It’s high time,” she de- 
clared, “that this town developed some 
patriotism! Heavens knows I've been 
working on it hard enough. I've even 
had the children writing essays on why 
they are glad to be Americans!” 

Miss Watlet is a brisk kind of woman, 
who speaks her mind at great length. I 
didn’t want to get into any argument 
with her. 

She said, “Are you planning a cere- 
mony at the dedication of the flagpole, 
Mr. Evans?” 

“Well, we haven't talked about it.” 

“You certainly should!” she declared. 
“But I'll take care of that. You leave 
that part of it to me, and I assure you 
it will be in capable hands. Among 
other things” — and she was already 
planning away like a politician - “we 
must have a readin 
on Americanism. Indeed we must!” 

I'd meant to tell her about Joe 
Wilezek and his tree, but I let it go 


A 


our prize essay let the matter drop 


because she was wound for fair. 
“That will be mighty nice, ; Watlet, 
I'm sure,” I said, and got away quick 
as I could, with her dollar. 

We got $47.20 in all. Jeff said that 
would change Joe Wilczek’s mind all 
right. “That's a lot of money,” he said. 
“Perhaps we should set aside some of 
it to pay for the flag.” j 

We talked it over and decided no, 
we'd give every cent of that money to 
Wilczek for his tree, and pay for the 
flag some other way. The money was 
raised for the flagpole, and we decided 
Wilczek was entitled to it. It was a lot 
of money, though. “More than he makes 
in two weeks,” Wadrey Anderson said, 
“working in my fertilizer plant.” 

Jeff and Wadrey and myself went 
over there ‘of a Thursday evening, and 
Joe Wilczek was =n in his gar- 
den. “Joe,” Jeff said, “the town has 
decided to buy your tree and pay you 
good money for it. We've got forty- 
seven dollars and twenty cents here. I 
guess that will change your mind, won't 
it?” 

He held out the envelope of money, 
and Joe looked at it. It was a fat en- 
velope. 

You could tell Joe was thinking what 
a lot of money that was. He needed 
money, too. His house needed lots of 
fixing up, and his clothes were in 
mighty sad shape. Yes, sir, forty-seven 
dollars meant a lot to Joe Wilczek. 

But you know what he did? He 
looked at us and shook his head and 


said, “No.” 


I said, “What? You won't even sell 
that tree?” : 

“No,” he said. “I am sorry.” 

Jeff got mad. “Look here, Wilczek,” 
he said, pushing his jaw out, “you're 
being pigheaded obstinate about this! 
A tree’s only a tree, and we're offering 
you a deal more than it’s worth. What 
you need is a grain of good American 
patriotism!” ‘ ; 

“I am sorry. You do not-understand.” 


“You're right, we don’t understand!” _ 


Jeff shouted, and proceeded to tell this 
stubborn foreigner just what was wrong 
with him. He faid it on good and heavy. 

Wadrey Anderson was sore, too. He 


planted himself in front of Wilczek _ 


when Jeff got through. “Is this final, 
Wilczek?” 

Wilczek just stared at him. 

“All right then,” Wadrey shouted, 
“get yourself another job! I won't have 
any pigheaded foreigners working in 
mY oe Wilezek din H 

oe Wi idn’t say anything. He 
wie of shrugged his x hereon, 5 oe 
lessly, and went into the-house. 

But that didn’t end it. Jeff wouldn't 
. We talked it over 
and he had an idea. We'd go over there 
at night, he said, and take the tree, 
w Joe Wilczek liked it or not. If 


he tried to stop us, we could handle 
him ‘all right. mip 

Yes, sir, we'd take that tree..So long 
as Wilczek got paid for it, he’d have. 
no complaint. And we were ed 
not to let any dumb — ob- 
stinacy stand in the way of Farmville’s 
patriotism. By this time we were call- 
ing Joe Wilczek a foreigner. 

three of us met at my house 
the followin night, and I had my shot- 
gun in case Joe Wilczek decided to get 
ugly. 

We took a big two-handled saw and 
some and an axe. 

Just the three of us, mind you, What 
we meant to do was get that tree and 
have it standing in front of the town 
hall by morning. “It will show Wilczek 
and others of his kind that real Ameri- 
cans are a determined, fighting lot of 
people,” Jeff said, “ ially when 
they’re in the right and know it.” 


W E left my house a little after ten 
o'clock, and were at the Wilczek a 
in twenty minutes. There was a light 
burning in Wilczek’s kitchen, at the 
back. 

The front was dark. We stood agi 
at the corner of the pr ,¢ to 
the tree, ‘eid talked epee: and de- 
cided to get started. We wouldn't go 
up to the house and tell him. He’d hear 
us soon enough and come out to see 
what was going on, and then we'd deal 
with him in whatever way was. neces- 


sary. 

“T just he gets ugly,” I said. 
“These Sisipaalt cope Po be taught 
some Pa hy 
We looked the tree over and decided 
how to cut it down. And just then the 
headlights of a car swung around the 
bend of the road, forcing us to move 
back. 

The car stopped in front of the house, 
not forty feet from us, and I can tell 
you we looked at it good and hard. 
It had yellow New York license plates, 
and was covered with mud and dirt, 
but it was worth a lot of money, that 
car. ' . 

A dark, little man got out, went up 
the steps and rang the bell. None of 
us spoke a word. Just watched. The 
car's lights were still on, Pretty soon 
a light went on in Joe’s front room, and 
Joe the door. 

We couldn’t hear. what’ was said. 4 
looked mi icious,, though, 
can tell we as k little man did 
most of the talking, and Joe just lis- 
tened. Then he hurried to his car, 
lifted a black suitcase out of the trunk, 

ut out the car's lights, and lugged this 
suitcase into the house. door 
closed, but the light in the front room 
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By Norman V. Carlisle 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


“ JOIN the Navy and get a job!” That 
might be a good way to paraphrase 
the old Navy slogan. Like other 

branches of our Thee: services in an 

era of mechanized warfare, a large per- 
centage of the Navy personnel is made 
up of technically trained men. 
Actually, there are 49 major job 
opportunities (see table below). 


How to Get a Navy Job 


Temporarily, enlistments in the 
are not open to men over 18. For 
information, ask your local draft board, 
or Navy Recruiting office. You may stil] 
enlist if you are gver 17 but under 18, 
although you must have the consent of 
your parents. You may join the regular 
Navy, which calls for a 6-year term of 
enlistment, or the Naval Reserve, for 
2, 3 or 4 years. Naval Reservists will 
be released as soon as possible after the 
war. If you are 17 when you enlist, 
your term of service automatically ends 
when you are 21. You may then re- 
enlist. 

If you are wisely thinking of your 
future, you will think of the Navy in 
terms of job opportunities. The Navy 
wants young men eager to learn a trade. 

That opportunity to learn a trade or 
nog is found in the Navy’s excel- 
ent trade schools. 


Navy Trade Schools 


No promise is made at the time of 
enlisting that you will be placed in any 
of the Navy Trade Schools, because 
much depends on you. Your conduct, 
education, ambition, ap- 


YOUR JOB IN THE NAVY 


Machinist—Aviation Meta!smith—Avia- 
tion Ordnanceman — Aviation Radio- 
man; (V) Luglers—Hospital . Appren- 
tice, second-class—Diesel School. Those 
who apply for Group III and IV schools 
are given an additional test of their 
mechanical aptitudes. 

All applicants are interviewed, thei 
classification marks are reviéwed for the 
requirements of the school requested, 
and those who are best qualified are 
selected and enrolled in the school of 
their choice. Selection for all schools 
is based upon adaptability to learn the 
trade desired. So previous training is 
not essential. . 

College Training 

Your real ambition may be to become 
a Naval officer. To help you realize this 
ambition the Navy has established its 
V-1 officer training program and other 
college training programs as recently 
announced. (Schal., Jan. 4, 1943.) 

Under this plan, you may enlist now 
as an apprentice seaman in the Naval 
Reserve. You will be in the Navy. But 
until you have completed the college 
pool of your training, you will remain 
on inactive duty. : 

You need not break up the course 
of study you have mapped out for your- 
self. You will be required to take a 
minimum of special courses. 

When you apply for V-1, you will 
be given a physical examination which 
is the same as that given to all Navy 
volunteers. Later, to qualify for a com- 
mission, you will face a stiffer “physi- 
cal”—the examination required of Naval 
officers. 

In the classroom you will be required 
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to maintain good grades, especially in 
two fields in which Naval officers must 
be well grounded: 

1. Mathematics. Solution of problems in 
elementary algebra, plane geometry and 
plane trigonometry. 

2. General college physics, covering 
problems of the mechanics of solids, fluids 
and gases; light, heat, sound and elec- 


wate 
er you have successfully com- 
leted approximately 1% years of col- 
ege ake you will be given a written 
examination, It will tést your or 
for reading intelligently, for sound, well. 
ordered thought, and for er ge con 
cise expression. And there will be spe- 
cific, required questions on mathematics 
and physics as described above. 

If you rank sufficiently high in the 
examination, you will have your choice 
of two courses, each leading to an offi. 
cer’s commission. One is V-5, training 
for Naval aviation, the other V-7, for 
training as 1 deck or engineering officer 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. Will the Navy pay my tuition and 


other expenses while still in college under 
the V-1 plan? 
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HE funny thing about the results of today’s Jam Session is that both girls | 


and boys gripe most about the same things. The No. 1 Pet Peeve is the 
date who brags about all the other dates he or she“has had; No. 2 is the date 
who is late! In addition, the boys want less make-up and gossiping; the girls, 


less wolfing and more courtesy. 


For next month’s Session we're going to discuss “Going Steady.” In 
writing your approval or disapproval (and your reasons), please explain 
what “Going Steady” means to you. Is it just a matter of temporary con- 
venience, so that you don’t have to bother to get dates for each occasion, or 
do you think a “steady” is the one-and-only? Mail your opinions to me at 
. Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, before January 27th, 
the deadline on copy for the February Jam. If you do not wish your name 
printed, please say so, but all letters must be signed with name and school 


address.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 
What Are Your Pet Peeves in Dating? 


Have you ever had a date with Su- 
perman, Tarzan, Di Maggio,, Romeo, 
and Casanova mixed into one? At least, 
that’s what he thinks! And, from the 
moment he calls for you until he de- 
posits you on your fated his one 
topic of conversation is himselt 


Claire Drucker 
Richmond Hill (N.Y.) High School 


If he calls at 7:30 tor a date at eight 

It makes you feel like you don’t rate; 

And I hate a date 

Who’s always late; 

It makes me mad if he’s too loud 

And has to “show off” in a crowd; 

If a boy has any respect for you 

He won't always try woo-wool 

And why must a boy continually 
gripe 

If you have to be in early that 
night??? 


Mary Jean Moore 
Winfield (Kan.) High School 


Above all,.1 detest going out with a 
boy who continually talks about all the 
other girls he knows and how many 
dates he’s had with them! 

Jeannette Szulac 
Denby High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


When we are at a dance or party and 
he meets some of his friends, my pet 
peeve is not being introduced. Sure, I 
can go ahead talking to them, but I'd 
like to know whether to call them Ma- 
thilda, Charlene, or Butch! 

Joedelle Carolan 
Roosevelt High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Boys who stand idly by while you 
put on your coat . . . or who don’t open 
the door for her to go in first. 

Geraldine Scheerens and 
Betty Hutchinson 

East High School 
Rochester, N. Y 


What irks me is a boy who drives up 
and honks the horn for the girl to come 
out of the house. 


T. S. 
Roundup (Mont.) High School 


—_— 


Boys who want to neck all the time. 


He says he'll be there at a certain 
time, then comes straggling in an hour 
late . . . then spends the rest of the 
evening talking pS his car! 

Ethel Brockmann 


. Carterst (N.J.) High School ~ 


When your date asks you where you 
want to go, you don’t know what to 
say, because you don’t have the faintest 
notion how much he has to spend. 


Three Girls 
Dowagiac (Mich.) High School 


He takes you to dinner and orders a_- 


steak, then buys loge seats at the thea- 
ter and you begin to think he’s rollin 
in money—then you walk home! An 
later he tells all the other fellows — 
ou were so expensive he had to w 
a home. That’s not a date; that’s 
sabotage! 

Wanda Jones 

North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 


My pet peeve is for boys to get to- 


—_> 








gether after dates and compare notes. 
Then on the next date you feel as if 
you're being watched. _. 


about uninteresting 


Boys . drawlin " 
eir health, personality 


things such as 
aud good looks. 
ah Mae Glick 


A tellow who meets an old triend 
and begins talking about their “pals” 
while you stand on the sideline, know- 
ing neither the chum nor the “pals” 
they’re talking about. 3 

Elaine Savitt 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) H.S. of Homemaking 


‘The tad who, atter dating you once 
or twice, adopts the attitude that you 
are his private possession 

Margie Lee Richardson 
Lewiston (Neb.) High School 


He takes you somewhere, then flirts 
with all the other girls and, what's more, 
talks about them all the way home. 


Sophomore Girls 
Breckenridge (Colo.) High School 


M t peeve is a girl who has her 
Prag mr over a while she 
makes up her mind where to go, mean- 
while. raving about. past dates with 
“that great big, handsome football 
player. 


Fred Kynast 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 
A late 
Date 
Rates 
The Gate 
Edward Klibanoff 
Richmond Hill (N.Y.) High School. 
I hate to wait while she stands in the 


theater lobby beautifying herself. 


We could make enc 
sives to beat the Axis out of 
of cosmetics some girls use! 


¢ Frank Derzawiec 
Carteret (N.J.) High School 
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When you double date and the girls 
start telling each other what they've 
been doing for the past six weeks. 
Sidney Nissenzweig 


_ John Marshall High Schoo! 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





When you take a girl out and all she 
talks about is other boys. 


Oliver Elliott 
Woynesboro (Va.) High School 


Girls who gossip! When you date a 
girl for something special, then every- 
body in school hears about it. 


Boys of German Class 
West Lafayette (Ind.) High School 


The girl who won’t talk . . . and just 
sits in a corner. 


Bill McNeely 
Grenola (Kan.) High School 


She takes all night to get ready, then 
is the first one to suggest going home 
early. Geel * 


Two Boys 


Mahoney City (Pa.) High School 


When a boy takes a girl to the movies 
he doesn’t want to wait half the evening 
for her to dress, the other half for her 
to make up her mind which show to go 
to. He doesn’t like to go out with a girl 
who won't dance or-join in the fun and 
entertainment at a party. 

Edward Lowe 
East High Seshool 
Rochester, N. Y. 

A girl who talks about her other dates 
and lists all their good points in com- 
parison to mine. 

John Morgan 
Roundup (Mont.) High School 





Error 
A rookie in the cavalry was told to 
report to the captain. 
Captain: “Take my horse down and 
have him shod.” 

: Hours passed, and the rookie did not 
return. Finally, the irate captain sent 
for him. 

Captain: “Where is that horse | told 
you to have shod?” 

Rookie (turning pale): “Oh, did you 
say shod!” 


Aye, Aye, Sir! 

A sailor was guest of fourth hour 
Civics class recently, and regular class 
work was di with so that the 
students could learn something about 
the Navy. After finishing his talk, the 
guest speaker asked if there were any 
questions about the men in blue. 

Quickly a hand shot up. “Tell me, is 
it true you have a swee in every 


port?” 
Central Student, Detroit, Mich. 









The Story of 
Dr. G. F. D’Alelio 


Bh bp xe reggae ary might be almost * 


anything, but to Frank D’Alelio, 
head of the G-E Plastics Laboratory, 
they are the things he makes for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces—things 
too secret to describe any other way. 

For example, the Army Air Forces 
recently developed a secret device that 
required certain thingamajigs made of a 
material that didn’t even exist. The 
Army came to Frank, and he and the 40 
young chemists who work with him 
created the material by putting the 
desired properties into a plastic. 

On one occasion, D’Alelio and his 
staff developed a special material for a 
thingamajig overnight! 

Out of college only six years, Frank 
already has numerous patents to his 





essing ee Albans 


credit. But his career dates back to the 
“egg laying’ device he invented when 
he was ten. 

He made it out of an old automobile 
generator, and the first time he tied a 
hen to it and turned on the current, the 
hen laid an egg. 

But repeated applications brought 
forth no more eggs, so Frank concluded 
that the hen must have been about 
ready to lay the first egg anyhow. Be- 
sides, his mother cooked the chicken. 

Then he made a steam turbine—with a 
tin can for the boiler, a nail for the 
bearing, and a small gas burner for a 
power plant. And it worked. 

Ase#oon as he got the pressure up, the 
machine began to whirl and whistle. 
But before he could get things under 
control, the boiler exploded. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THE MAN WHO 
THINGAMAHIGS 












MAKES 


Now all of his “tinkering” is con- 
fined to thingamajigs, but that’s all 
right with D’Alelio. Born in the shadow 





of Bunker Hill, he’s really fighting mad. 
The one thing that counts with him is 
winning this war! 

And he’s proud of the fact that 
bombers’ noses, molded parts for tanks, 
patrol boats, and battleships, and 
“thingamajigs” are all being made of 
plastics. 

After the war, the young chemist is 
confident that plastics will play an 
important role in everyday life. 

“Our very clothes may be made of 
plastics,” he suggests. 





ambitious 


America needs keen, 
young men like Frank D’Alelio. Today 
they will help win the war; tomorrow 
they will develop new fields like plastics 
so that we may all share their benefits. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


958-17M-211 
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The principal parts of a training plane used-by the Army. 


HE airplane consists of several 

} principal parts. These parts are 

usually bolted together so that 
they may be taken apart easily for pack- 
ing or for replacing a part that may 
have become damaged. 

The body of the airplane is known as 
the fuselage. In the open-cockpit type, 
the pilot and passengers sit in the open 
and are protected from the wind by the 
windshield. In the cabin type, the pas- 
sengers and pilot ride in an enclosed 
compartment to protect them from the 
wind and weather. 

The fuselage also provides space for 
the baggage or cargo to be carried. 
Often the fuel and oil tanks also are 
located within the fuselage. Since the 
fuselage is the main part of the air- 
plane, the wings, the undercarriage, the 
engine, and the control surfaces are at- 
tached to it. 

Wings 

The wings are attached to the fuse- 
lage and support the weight of the air- 
plane during flight. The ailerons, which 
are used to bank the airplane, are 
hinged to the wings and are considered 
as part of them. The exact curvature of 
the ‘surfaces of the wings is very im- 
portant, because the performance of the 
airplane depends largely on the action 
of the air passing over these surfaces. 
The framework of the wing must be 





strong énough to support the weight ot 
the cylaae: The Lome of aerating 
structure depends largely on whether 
wood or metal is used. The framework 
of a typical wood wing is usually cov- 
ered with fabric. Although linen and 
silk have been found satisfactory as a 
covering material, a high-grade cotton 
cloth is used exclusively on American 
fabric-covered planes. This» airplane 
cloth is made from long staple cotton 
and must comply with stringent gov- 
ernment specifications for strength and 
weight. : 

After the fabric has been attached to 
the wing framework, it must be given 
a protective coating to make it water- 
sit and to tighten it. hes is ie, 
applying a aration known as ; 
The i slicie aia most commonly used 
is a cellulose nitrate liquid which is 
clear in color and about as thick as a 
heavy sirup. It has a distinct banana-oil 
odor and is similar in composition to or. 
dinary fingernail i It- dries 
quickly, leaving a pliable airtight water. 
proof coating. 

The wings of a large transport plane 
are constructed completely of metal. 
The framework must be exceedingly 
strong because no supporting struts are 
provided. It is built of aluminum sec- 
tions riveted together. The covering 
consists of thin 


uminum alloy sheets 
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“Ete does i Pars the en- 
single-engine ai the en- 
gine io usally rome ts Gast 
the fuselage. In twin-engine planes, the 
engines are generally mounted in the 
ving The ecg erg of an airplane 
is directly dependent upon the effici- 
ency, reliability, and economy of its en- 
gine. The amazing improvement in air- 
planes in the comparatively short time 
since heavier-than-air flight developed 
is largely due to improvements in the 
aircraft engine. ‘ 
Power Plant 


In the early days of aviation the 
power-plant equipment required for 
su flight was scant and simple 
in construction. For example, a tachom- 
eter to indicate engine operating-speed, 
an oil-pressure gauge to indicate the 
proper functioning of the lubricating 
system, anda water-temperature gauge 
were the only engine instruments con- 
sidered necessary. The engine controls 
consisted of a throttle, mixture control, 
ignition switch, and gas shutoff valve. 
The present-day engines have become 
increasingly more complicated and dif- 
ficult to operate as new devices and im- 
provements have been introduced to in- 
crease efficiency. : 


Propeller — 
The airplane propeller serves exactly 


the same function as the propeller on 
a boat. It provides the force to move 
the airplane forward thro 

The propeller is moun’ i on 
the front end of the engine crankshaft 
or on the propeller shaft of geared en- 
gines. Most of the power developed by 
the engine is expended in rotating the 
propeller. i 

Many different designs of propellers 
are in current use. Small engines are 


on the larger en 
single-blade pr 

and four-blade propellers are now used 
on some of the high-powered fighters. 
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Cockpit and instrument panel of a 
light passenger plane. Key: A-clock; 
B-air speed; C-rate of climb; D-turn 
and bank controls; E-altimeter; Top 
Dial-compass; Lower Left Dial-tach- 
ometer; Lower Right Dial-oil temper- 
ature and oil pressure gauge. | 
two main front wheels and a tail wheel, 
or tail skid, but some airplanes are 
equipped with a tricycle landing gear. 
In this arrangement the two main 
wheels are mounted farther back and 
the third wheel is located under the 
nose. 

For winter operation in northern 
countries, the wheels are often removed 
and skis installed in their place. For 
water operation, floats can be installed 
instead of the landing gear. 


Tires and Brakes 

The airplane tire serves the double 
purpose of supporting the weight of the 
airplane and absorbing the landing 
shocks. For this reason, oversized tires 
with very low air pressure are gen- 
erally used. Some tires require only 4 
or 5 pounds of pressure. Because the 
tires are extra large, the wheels are 
proportionately i In most types, 
the wheel is merely an oversized hub 
with a lightweight tire mounted directly 
on it. The wheels are mounted on rollers 
or ball bearings to reduce friction. 

The brakes are installed in the hub 
ot the wheel. The mechanical type is 
operated by cables connected to the 
brake in the pilot’s cockpit. An 
other type, known as hydraulic, utilizes 
oil pressure to apply the brakes. - 

As soon as a bird starts to fly, it im- 
mediately pulls up its legs to reduce 
the drag. Airplane designers have imi- 
tated the bir 
every fast airplane is equi with 
retractable la gear. Ahheees many 
different designs are in use, they all con- 
sist of a strong framework to hold the 
wheel in position while the plane is on 
the ground and a mechanism for fold- 
ing wheels up in the wing or the side 
of the fuselage during flight. 

The group of controls attached to the 





tail of the fuselage constitute the em- 
pennage. The fin and the rudder, the 
stabilizer, and the elevators make up 
aoe i These controls are con- 
n ~to the control column in the 
pilot’s cabin, enabling him to maneuver 
the plane. 


Controls 


A boat can move only in a horizon- 

tal plane, and is supported, even at 
rest, by the water. Hence, a boat can 
be steered with only one control—a rud- 
der Likewise, an automobile, supported 
by the road, needs only a steering 
wheel to guide its direction. The air- 
plane, since it js free to move in all 
directions, needs three sets of controls 
~ailerons, elevators, and a rudder. 
_ The pilot uses the ailerons to bank 
the when he wishes to make a 
turn (see “Principles of Flight,” Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 1, 1942). In conven- 
tional airplane, the ailerons consist of 
movable sections of the trailing (rear) 
edge of the wings, mounted on hinges. 
They are located near the wing tips-and 
are free to swing up and down. 

An extremely simple system for oper- 
ating the ailerons was perfected during 
World War I. This , known as the 
joy stick is usually aboui 1 inch-in di- 


ameter, with a knob or rubber hand - P’ 


grip on the upper end. The lower end 
is attached to a bracket mounted on the 


floor of the t in such a manner 
that the stick is free to move in all di- 
rections. 


Steel contro! cables are attached to 
the joy stick and extend through a sys- 
tem of pulleys to horns, or extensions, 
above and below the ailerons. These 
connections are arranged so that movin 
the stick sideways raises one aileron an 
lowers the other. Moving the stick to 
the right causes the airplane to banx 
to the right; moving it to the left results 
in a left bank. 

The aileron is usually made from the 


same kind of material as the wing. 
When built of wood, an aileron spar, 
extending along the front edge of ‘the 
aileron, acts as a support for the ribs 
which are attached to it. This frame- 
work is then fabric-covered and doped, 
like the wing. In all-metal airplanes, 
the aileron framework and covering are 
of metal. The hinges are usually 
mounted on ballbearings so that the 
controls can be operated by the pilot 
with little effort 


Elevators 

The set of controls that enables the 
pilot to raise and lower the nose of the 
airplane while in flight is known as the 
elevators. The elevators are located at 
the tail of the airplane and are hinged 
to the rear edge of the horizontal sta- 
bilizer. Mounted at right angles to the 
rudder, they are free to move up and 
down. 

The pilot controls the elevators by 
moving the joy stick. Control cables 
connect the joy stick to the elevator 
horns in such a way that moving the 
stick forward lowers the elevators while 
pulling the stick back raises them. 

The elevators and ailerons may both 
be moved at the same time by moving 
the stick cornerwise in the cockpit. In 
ractice, this control system works so 
perfectly that the airplane tilts in which- 
ever direction the stick is moved. 

Like the ailerons, the framework of 
the elevators usually tollows the same 
type of construction as that used in the 
stabilizer to which they are attached. 
They may be made of wood or metal 
and fabric-covered, or they may have a 
metal framework with a sheet-metal 
covering. The elevators are also 
mounted on ballbearing hinges. 

Many airpianes are equipped with 
flaps to reduce the landing speed. These 
flaps are quite often a hinged portion 
of the wing, closely resembling the 

(Concluded on page 38) 





in this respect, and now — 














Courtesy Aviation Magazine 


The principal parts of an all-metal plane used for Army training. 
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‘HOW HOLLYWOOD MAKES MOVIES 
Lifushdbeee Vill. The Art Director Visualizes the Picture 


REATION of an illusion ot reality in 

the backgrounds against which the 

characters move is important tu every 
motion picture. Words, sound effects 
and music are important, but it is in the 
flow of pictures that the art has its 
unique expression as a teller of stories. 
However, we must keep in mind the 
fact that the story is of prime impor- 
tance. Settings must never intrude upon 
the drama; they must never be so beau- 
tiful or so arresting that your attention 
is distracted from the play itself. 

If you could come with me to visit 
one of the studio art departments you 
would be amazed to see the amount of 
work that must be done in planning 
and designing the sets. Scenarios are not 
only written; they are also sketched. 
Each of the separate scenes must first 
ccme to life on the drawing boards be- 
fore the set construction can begin. 

Question: At what stage in produc- 
tion does the art director begin his 
work? 

Answer: “The work of the art director 
begins with the synopsis or outline of 
the screenplay which gives him a gen- 
eral idea of the locale, atmosphere and 
scope of the picture,” explains Mr. Hans 
Drier, head of Paramount's art depart- 
ment. “His first conference with the 

roducer is based on the ideas he has 
ormulated;. he alsc submits a rough 
estimate of costs and stage space re- 
quired. Later, when the shooting script 
arrives on his desk, he elaborates on his 
earlier ideas and makes the detailed 
plans. The sets must be made to enhance 
the mood of the story, to encompass all 
the action and to be absolutely correct 
in the details of any period or country.” 

The usual procedure is to make little 
thumb-nail sketches of each scene 
roughly visualizing the dominant back- 
ground, the position of the players, 
camera angles and lighting. From these 
fifty to a hundred or more little. crayon 
drawings, larger and more detailed pen- 
and-ink or water color designs are de- 
velo Every important doorway, 
window, room or building must next be 
drawn to scale ‘ust as your architect 
designs plans for your home. For this 
work, a large staff of skilled draftsmen 
is maintained. 

In addition, doll-size models ot card- 
board and plaster, accurately scaled to 
the proposed final construction, are 
often made by the art department. 


Anton Grot, a Warner Bros, art director, with one of his miniature sets. 
it is*made to absolute scale and the picture director may move his 
players (dolls) about -in it and plot a whole day’s shooting at his desk. 


These tiny palaces, courtyards, temples 
and xpos would delight the eect of 
any or adult, but they are seri- 
ous business in the art of picture mak- 
ing. Primarily, they are designed for the 
use of the director and cameramen who 
use them to study camera angles, light- 
ing, composition and movement of the 
players. 

Q.: What training is required to be- 
come an art director? 

A.: I once put that question to Mr. 
Carl Weyl of Warner Bros. Formerly a 
noted architect, he has designed the 
settings for many beautiful pictures, 
among them The Adventures of Robin 
Hood, and has recently completed the 
pre. art work for Mission to 
Moscow. In his own words: “The pro- 
fession of motion picture art director is 
a mingling of the arts. We know and 
follow the correct principles of architec- 
ture, but we use sculpture and paintin 
as well. We must not only be skilled 
and up-to-the-minute interior decora- 
tors, we must know fabrics, we must 
know the value of light and shadow and 
we must be experienced in’ the weight, 
feel and performance of woods and 
metals. We must be familiar with the 
camera and the way it tricks up back- 
grounds.” 4 

When all the preliminary work is 
done, the art director must supervise the 
set P agree 3. a creative talents 
to the styie of signs and lettering, to the 
murals which pp oa echoes, to 


: . 


the landscaping and to the selection of 
the correct furnishings, boats, 
carriages, lighting fixtures drapery 
fabrics. Under the present government 
requirement that no more than five thou- 
sand dollars can be used in construction 
of new sets for any picture, the art di- 
rector’s imagination is given a new chal- 


lenge. Ways must be to suggest 
mosd witkcet the fociner dete . 


every evidence of belog the tell diiny, 
Class Assignment: The 


main settings? 

‘The cll pois b Sie a picture 
is to with a scene the 
mood of the destan, a Seat Se the 
exterior of a building, a ship. 
sea or a lovely . 
era is moved 7" 
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RANDOM HARVEST. (MGM. 


w Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 
Produced by S. Franklin.) 


IF YOU WANT your romance served up 
with more than a dash of improbability, 
Random Harvest is your meat. Adapted 
from the James Hilton novel of the same 
name, the film manages to be first-rate 
entertainment even though it is slightly 
unbelievable. But don’t try to compare 
Random Harvest with Mrs. Miniver, for 
they're horses of two different colors. 
True, they're both about Englishmen 
and both star Greer Garson, but an 

other similarity is purely coincidental. 

The mainspring in Random Harvest 
is amnesia, and Ronald Colman plays 
Smithy, a victim of this strange inal: 
On Armistice Day, 1918, Smithy escapes 
from a mental hospital. He can remem- 
ber nothing of. his former life, and in a 
city of joytul celebration, he is lost and 
bewildered. 

At this point, a big-hearted showgirl 
named Paula (Greer Garson) comes to 
his rescue. She nurses him back to 
health, falls in love with him, and mar- 
ries him. Smithy is happy in his new 
life, but he still can sana nothing of the 
old. 

While on a business trip, Smithy is 
struck by a car—and recovers from his 
amnesia. Now he knows his real name, 
and he returns to his real home and 
f . All recollection of Paula has 
v from his mind. But Paula has 
not forgotten him, and when he becomes 


' FOLLOWING the FILMS 


While Smithy convalesces, Paula tries to help him recall his past life. 


3 “ 


a successful business man, she finds him 
again and gets a job as his secretary. 
She hopes that her constant presence 
will recall her to him, but she has a 
long and painful wait. 

The performances of Ronald Colman 
and Greer Garson more than make up 
for the weakness of the story. There are 

lenty of surprises in the film, not the 
east of which is a scene where Greer 
Garson does an imitation of Harry 
Lauder. 





Movie Check List 


(Tops, don’t miss) 

In Which We Serve. Saludos 
Amigos. Casablanca. Journey for 
Margaret. We Are the Marines. 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. Wake 
Island. The World at War. 


(Worthwhile) 

Random Harvest. Life Begins at 
8:30. The Hard Way. The Aveng- 
ers. Once Upon a Honeymoon. T. 
Road to Morocco. The Black Swan. 
George Washington Slept Here. 
Thunder Birds, For Me and My 
Gal. My Sister Eileen. Flying 
Tigers. Moscow Strikes Back. 

(So-so) 

You Were Never Lovelier. Who 
Done It? Eyes in the Night. The 
War Against Mrs. Hadley. Spring- 
time in the Rockies, 















THE AVENGERS. (Paramount. 
i © Directed by Harold French. 
Produced by Paul Soskin.) 


THE GERMAN PATTERN for con- 
quest is carefully outlined in this Brit- 
ish-made film about the fall of Norway. 
It should serve as a grim historical les- 
son to us all. 

Hugh Williams’ plays an English 
newspaper reporter who makes danger 
his business. He is right on the spot 
throughout the invasion of Norway, 
from the coming of the German “tour- 
ists” up to the treachery of the Norwe- 
gian Sap es, who delivered their coun- 
try into the hands of the enemy. 

Under orders from the British govern- 
ment, Williams set out to locate a 
U-boat base off Norway which the RAF 
has been seeking. He succeeds in his 
mission, but eight of his Norwegian 
friends are arrested as hostages for him. 
Williams is faced with the dismal choice 
of either giving himself up to the Nazis, 
vo knowing that his friends will die for 


The action of the film is fast, driving 
home its grim er successfully. The 
details are historically correct, and there 
are some shots of the actual Commando 
raid on Vaagsoe which will make you 
sit up and take notice. 


THE BLACK SWAN. (20th Cen- 
Mi tury-Fox. Directed by Henry 


King. Produced by Robert — 


Bassler.) 


HERE IS. A GRAND and glorious 
screenful of handsome, colorful swash- 
buckling done in the best traditions of 
both Sabatini and Hollywood. It’s in 
technicolor, too, the better to dazzle 
you. And it has a cast of favorites, in- 
cluding Tyrone Power, Maureen O’Hara, 
Laird Cregar, and the ever-villainous 
George Sanders, in a red wig and beard 
that make him look like Jove. 

When Cregar as Sir Henry Morgan 
is made governor of Jamaica, he enlists 
the services of hig ex-pirate friend, 
Jamie Waring (Ty Power) and pal 
Thomas Mitchell in cleaning up the 
Caribbean. But Captain Billy Leech 
(Sanders) is too thoroughly steeped in 
piracy to reform. So Morgan sends 
Jamie Waring out to os Leech. 

Jamie is smitten with the former gov- 
ernor’s daughter (Maureen O'Hara) 


* and kidnaps her to prevent her mar- 


riage with a. hopeless fop. He catches 
up with Leech, tells him that he, too, 
has rebelled against Morgan and almost 
succeeds in leading Leech into the trap. 
But Leech catches on in time to snap 
Jamie into bonds and put up a whop- 
ping big fight at Maracaibo. 

Of course Jamie escapes, saves fair 
maiden, foils villain, and emerges 
bloody but victorious. 
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W HAT kind of condition are. you 

in? Can you run a mile in six 
minutes? Broad jump 16. feet? Chin 
10 times? 

These standards are tough, all 
right. But ‘not too tough. There are 
gym classes in certain schools in 
which every fellow can do them. 
They can do them because they're 
in good condition. They are getting 
the kind of conditiuning exercises 
you see above. These are called 
“Ranger Exercises” because they are 
patterned after actual Ranger move- 
ments. 

First a circle is formed. Then the 
group starts walking around at a 
slow, relaxed pace. The leader, 
standing in the center, calls the name 
of an exercise, demonstrates it, then 


commands Start! Immediately each 
boy starts performing the exercise, 
meanwhile continuing to move 
around the circle. 

A wonderful workout can be had 
with these seven exercises: 


1. Duck Waddle: Full knee bend, 
hands on hips. 
2. Knee Raise Run: Run forward, 


. raising knees as high as you can and 


en ; arms vigorously 
Walk: Bend ie slight- 
ly, sootllie back of hands to ground. 
Walk around circle with hands in 
this position. 
4. All Fours: Walk forward on 
the hands and feet. 
5. Bear Walk: Travel forward by 
moving right arm and right leg to- 


; then left arm and left leg. 

6. ae Run: Lean forward at 
waist until trunk is to 
ground; then run forward at jogging 

ce. : 

7. Straddle Run: Run forward, 
leaping off to the ri sr) | a 
foot; off to the left on 
foot. 


Each exercise is done for about 
15 seconds. After each the leader 
calls, Relax!, which is the for 
the boys to resume the original slow 
walk. 

If you're looking tor a good condi- 
tioner, try these exercises. You may 
peewee meted, oe You may 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA... ISG 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


SAM HOUSTON (1793-1863) 


First Cifizen of Texas 


EXANS are proud of Sam Houston. But he does not |. 
belong to Texas alone. He was a national figure 7 
and an important one. 

A life-long friend of President Andrew Jackson, | May ‘Ano "6° 
Houston served in the Creek Indian War of 1813, was Hon. Aaj oN MARCH 6 1936, 182 The 
Governor of Tennessee in 1827, lived with the Chero- 7 EreyeT 2000 MEXICANS. ane 
kee Indians several years, and fought for their rights RG on 5 HOUSTON LED HIS SD. - 

é - at L asTwe 
all his life. » 

Texans gave the hero of San Jdcinto two terms 
as President of the “Lone Star” Republic, and elected 
him U. S. Senator when Texas joined the Union. 

As a U. S. Senator, Houston opposed secession, 
and sought to prevent the War Between the States. 

In 1859 he was elected Governor of Texas, but lost 
his office in 1860 when he refused to swear alle- 
giance to the Confederate Government. 




















3 AS PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUB- 
LIC OF TEXAS, HOUSTON BUILT A STRONG GOV- 
ERNMENT AND STOOD FIRMLY AGAINST HOT- 
HEADED POLITICAL FOES WHO WANTED TO 
START ANOTHER WAR WITH MEXICO. 


ON FEBRUARY (6, 1846, THE LONE STAR FLAG OF 5 HOUSTON LIKED TO SIT IN THE SENATE AND WHITTLE ON KIN— 

XAS WAS LOWERED AT AUSTIN, AND THE REPUBLIC] | DLING WOOD. HE SPOKE BOLDLY AGAINST SOUTHERNERS WHO 

BECAME A STATE IN THE UNION. HOUSTON WENT WANTED THE SOUTH TO LEAVE THE UNION AND FORM AN INDE~ 
TO WASHINGTON AS U.S. SENATOR FROM TEXAS. PENDENT NATION. 


Ty, LE 











LIKEE WALKY-TALKY? 


Dear Editor: 

We, the undersigned, are of the opin- 
ion that the article, “Im a Walky- 
Talky,” which appeared in Scholastic 
November 16, is one of the most in- 
teresting and informative~of all articles 
written about army life up to date. We 
hope that many of your issues in the 
future will carry at least one article of 
this kind. 

Signed by 121 studen's of 
Ashland High School 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

(Just between you and us, we think so, 
too, and we're looking for a lot more like 
it—Ed. ) 


RUBBER-STRETCHERS 


Dear. Editor: 

The girls of the Springfield Trade 
School have organized a “Walk to 
School Club,” and we believe it is the 
first club of its kind organized for the 
purpose of helping the transportation 
system in our city. We have a member- 
ship of 65 at present, and it is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

We hope that our club may inspire 
other schools to organize similar clubs 
by sending this announcement to 
Scholastic. 

Our insigne is a shoe made ot imita- 
tion leather with “Walk to School Club” 
printed on it. 

We hope this will be of interest to 
your many readers. 

Sophie Ciborowski 
President of “Walk to School Club” 


Springfield Trade School 
Springfield, Mass. 


THAT “$64 QUESTION” 


The following are representative of 
many student letters in answer to the chal- 
lenge contained in a recent editorial, to 
name your list of the 10 most important 
interests of high school young people to- 
day.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I read in the November 2 issue of 
Scholastic your editorial, “The $64 
Question.” In my. estimation, No. 3, 
“Aviation in all its phases” should go 
first. The rest of the list is all right. 
But I do think you might have put 

triotism on that list. I think that every 
Cor Gied gat th Apisilon: Stele’ aden 


Start an argument in California, and you'll probably get 
an answer from Maine. Hundreds of letters reach the “You Tell 
‘Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and publish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end; but we'll 


publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St.,°N. Y. C. 
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patriotism for their country. It it were 
on the list, I would most certainly put 
it first, because I think that patriotism 
goes before most anything connected 
with our country and ourselves. I also 
think you should have politics on that 
list. With that it pai We be complete. 
We are all interested in our government, 
or should be, and we all want to be able 
to vote for the right person-when we are 
21. We should believe in someone 
honest and not someone who is in- 
terested in his own personal affairs. 
Thank you for reading my letter, for 
I think it is what many other young 
people believe. 
“ Leonore Stull * 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

In answer to the problem, “What are 
the chief interests of American high 
school students today?” I would like to 
give the following list of what I think 
is the most popular order: 

1. Personal, social, and economic effects 
of the war. ‘ 

2. What we ca: do that would be of 
most benefit to the nation. 

8. Where we will be after the: war. 

4. War strategy. ‘ 

5. Reading, so as to be able to discuss 
intelligently the world situation. 

6. Reading for entertainment. 

7. Radio: (a) for pleasure; 
discussion of war. 

8. Activities: (a) Movies; (b) Sports; 
(c) Social clubs. 

9. Writing—creative. 

10. Self-government. 


(b) for 


Merle Crippen 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SLACKS, NOT SLACKERS 


Dear Editor: 

I have before me your editorial, 
titled “36,000,000 x?,” in the October 
5-10, Scholastic. After reading this ar- 
ticle, I can feel nothing but outrage and 
hurt that you would ‘call high school 
students slackers. Have you taken into 
consideration that a a many high 
school students are worki -time to 
release other workers for detense work? 
That some are even in defense work full 
time, as well as attending school? When 
you are working even part-time and at- 
tending schook you don’t have the time 
or energy to devote to scrap drives and 
rubber drives as younger students of 


grade or junior high scho- ' years. 









{We weren't aiming at any student who 
works part or full time in war production. 
Of course they’re not slackers. But there 
oo whom we owe no apologies. 
—Ed.) ; 


WE BOW 
Dear Editor: . 

In our school we have a large selec- 
tion of riagazines but the one that 
seems to be most popular is the Seholas- 
tic. I like it immensely; the articles are 
very interesting and I have found that 
the page “Builders of America” has 
helped me a number of times since I am 

-taking American History. The recent, 
up-to-date news is especially helpful 
when we discuss current events. When 
I have a little extra time, the first thing 
I rah is read “Boy Dates Girl.” These in- 
cidents are always just right length and 
the illustrations sh get Ge tea 
every school should have -a lot of sub- 
scriptions to Scholastic. 

: Mary Kelley 
~ Winona, Minnesota 


THE FIGHTING FRENCH 
Dear Editor: ' 
On page 7 of the October 19- 
magazine you showed a picture of na- 
tive soldiers of the Fighting French 
Army raise the French Tricolor at Ban- 
gui, French Equatorial Africa. The 
‘Fighting French have the Cross of Lor- 
raine on their flag. Why is this emblem 
not shown on the flag in the picture? I 
would appreciate it greatly if you would 
explain this error 
Frances Guardino 
San Francisco, Cal. 

We mpeg opr answer,/but prob- 
ably it is si t same equipment 
is not cahlly: giteinalili‘dn Seaiahd aaiieat 
Os eee, Se ee 
Frenc! may emerge —. 
= of French groups in North Africa. 
—Ed.) 
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a 
Beyond Price 
(Concluded ) 

“You see that?” I whispered, trem- 
bling some with excitement. “A New 
York car, and him taking that big suit- 
case into Wilezek’s house! At this time 
of night!” 

It looked queer, all right. You 
couldn’t ever be sure of these foreign- 
ers, Jeff Se out. With Wadrey’s 
fertilizer plant being turned into a pow- 
der factory, and the government oper- 
ating that radio listening station over 
on Henry Whipple’s farm, most any- 
thing was likely to — 

“First he wouldn’t let us have that 
tree,” Jeff muttered, “and now this hap- 
pens! You ask me, he'd have given us 
the tree quick enough if it was some 
other kind of flag we'd wanted to fly 
on it!” We talked like that, getting 
more and more worked up. I finally 
suggested it was our duty to find out 
what was pong on. “We can creep up 
close and look in a window.” 

Jeff carried the ax and I gripped my 
shotgun in both hands as we a 
silently to the veranda. If tae dark little 
man was dangerous, he would be armed 
with something a lot easier to use than 
an ax or a shotgun. We got to a win- 
dow, and could see in. 


I; looked bad. Wilczek and his wite 
were sitting on an old sofa, and the dark 
man was in a chair facing them, his back 
to us. The suitcase was on the floor in 
front of him, and it wasn’t a suitcase. 

It was a machine of some sort. The 
sides of the box were flat on the floor 


now, and the top was raised up on a. 


hinge. 

We couldn’t see much of the machine 
itself, but we could see metal gleaming, 
and something turning, and a row of 
dials along one edge of it. 

The stranger was hunched over the 
machine, turning the dials and talkin 
to the Wilczeks at the same time, wit 
his head ti up like a bird’s. I didn’t 
like his oe . 

“He’s a foreigner, too,” 1 muttered, 
Jeff poked me to shut up. 

“What are we going to do?” I whis- 
pered. \ 

The dark man stopped talking, and 
Mrs. Wilczek got up off the sofa. She 
went upstairs. For a while the stranger 
and Joe Wilczek just sat there, talking 
in lew tones. We couldn’t hear what 





Take Care and Save 
There are many timely tips for 
taking care of your clothes in a 
free Booklet called “Duration Do’s 
and Don'ts.” Ask for it by ~— 
a card to “Arrow,” 10 East 
Street, New York, N, Y. 











were sa because they were 
ne over on 9 pe side of the room. 
“What are we to do?” I whispered 
again. “We ought to do something!” 
Neither Jeff nor Wadrey answered, 
because right then Mrs. Wilczek came 
downstairs, and the little girl was with 


her. The dark man stood up and said 
something to Ella and shook hands with 
her, and smiled. He had a paper of 
some sort in his other hand. 

You could see Ella had just got out 
of bed, because she. was wearing pa- 
jamas. She was still sleepy and kept rub- 
bing her eyes as she looked at the ma- 
chine. The stranger spent a long time 
showing her the machine. Then he 
ligeted her the paper and she unfolded 
it and read what was on it. We could 
see her lips move and we knew she was 
reading it aloud, but we couldn’t hear 
a word. 


Tu stranger listened and kept ‘fnod- 
ding. When she got to the end of the 
paper, he took her arm and led her 
across the room. He stood her right 
close to the window. We could hear 
him now. “You just stand over here, 
young lady, where the machine won't 
make you nervous,” he said, “and read 
it again. Read it just as you did the first 
time. And talk into this,” he said; hand- 
ing her something on the end of a wire. 
Ella waited for him to go back to the 
machine. Then she began reading, and 
the Wilczeks and the dark man sat very 
still, listening. We listened, too. 

“Why I am glad to be an ‘American, 
Ella read. “I am glad to be an American 
because this is a free and wonderful 
country. My grandfather came here 
thirty-two years ago, to escape oppres- 
sion in the land where he was born. He 
worked hard, and saved enough money 
to buy some land. ‘This,’ he said then, 
‘is my home. I have worked for it and 
now it is mine. No ‘One in this country 
will take it away from me.’ 

“The first thing he did on his land 
was to build a house. Then he planted 
a tree. It was not a large tree, but to 
him it was a symbol. My father, Joseph, 
was thirteen years old then, and helped 
plant the tree. 

“Joseph, my grandfather said, ‘this 
tree will grow, and you will grow with 
it. This land will be yours, and then 


-your children’s, and their children’s. 


Long after I am gohe, this tree will be 
here. Take good care of it. Never let 
anything happen to it. It is an everlast- 
ing symbol of your allegiance to 
America. It means that you belong 
herel’ 

“The tree is still on our land, *but | 
am old enough now to know for myself 
what it means, and my father, Joseph, 
no longer has to tell me. It is a beau- 
tiful tree. Its roots are deep and strong. 
They are like the roots of America. Its 












NNO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, Jan. 25-30, | 
because of the semester holiday. 

This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive sub- 
scribers of their full quota of issues 
for the semester. Subscribers will 
receive 16 issues, as promised. 











trunk is straight and true, and has 
weathered every storm. No doubt there 
will be other storms, such as the one 
raging today, and some of them will be 
savage and terrible. But I know that my 
tree will be standing when thev have 
passed.” 

That was the end of the paper. Ella 
Wilczek stopped reading, and the dark 
man smiled at her. He shut off the ma- 
chine. “Fine, young lady! And I want 
to congratulate you on winning our con- 
test. We're very proud of you. And 
we're grateful to your teacher for send- 
ing your essay in to us.” 

He closed the machine and shook 
hands with the Wilczeks, and with their 
little girl. “You listen to the radio next 
Monday evening,” he said, “and you'll 
hear your essay exactly as I’ve recorded 
it.” 

Mrs. Wilczek said something that we 
couldn’t hear, and the man shook his 
head. 

“Thank you, no,” he said. “It’s very 
late. It was an impostion for me to come 
at all at this hour, but schedules have 
to be kept, broken axles or not.” 


W: didn’t wait to watch him leave! 
Oh, no! We picked up our tools and got 
out of there, and made for home. And I 
can tell you we were mighty glad we 
hadn’t announced to anyone else that 
we were going to cut down Joe Wil- 
cezek’s tree! It was bad enough for us 
to have to face each other. 

We got our flagpole—a white pine 
from Delbert Hubbard's place. We had 
our ceremony, too, and Ella Wilczek 
read her essay. But Ella didn’t read it 
in front of the town hall. No, sir. Right 
after the pole was up and Old Glory 
was run to the top of it, the people of 
Farmville went down to Joe Wilczek’s 
place and sat on the grass, and Ella read 
her essay under the tree that Joe Wil- 
cezek’s father had planted. 

Then jet announced that since we'd 
got the ti for nothing, the money 
we'd raised was to be presented to Ella 
Wilczek, for winning the radio contest. 

“And,” said Jeff, “for teaching the 
town of Farmville what it means to be 
an American.” 





Reprinted from This Week. Magazine by 
permission of the editors and of the author. 
Copyright 1942 by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 
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. Pvt. Theurer Reporting 

* Ben Theurer of Harrisburg, Pa., told 

ivate in the Marine 
Corps, to write frequently even if he 

“had no news to tell. 

Mr. Theurer shouldn’t have been sur- 
sed whenhe received the following 

tter recently: 


Affectionately yours, 
Dick. 
P. S.—Boy, am I tired! 


Leonard Lyons in the New York Post 


On K.P. Duty 


Ishkabibble: “Didja hear about the 
military worm, Professor?” 

Prof. Kyser: “The military worm?” 

Ish: “Sure. He’s in the Apple Corps.” 


. cow, he was i 
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*TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 

It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work d in seliéving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
“FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. 8.6, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 


with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 





THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St Stamford, 











EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C 
‘Offers a One Year Codrse for Students in Eye, Ear 
and Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 


per month course—full ‘sitions 
Silas at cal of neo Reale Supt. of Nurses. 


RINGS $122 PINS-Sf¢ 
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Shades of Lenin 

Michael Curtiz, Warner Bros. film 

director, is well-known:in Hollywood 
his scrambled English. The other day, 
during the filming of Mission to Mos- 
cting a statue of Lenin 
+ Kremlin setting. “Put 
” Curtiz commanded. 
the prop man. 


that figures in 
glass pants on 

“Glass pants?” 
“What for?” : 

“Because Leni was a thinking man,” 
said Curtiz, “a always h glass 
pants.” ‘ 

When the Cartiz directions. were 
ra deciphered, the prop man found 
out that the direétor wanted the statue 
of Lenin to_ have clasped hands! 


4 
~ Coming Up! 


Phil Baker, radio comedian, tells the 
one about a chap who was invited to 
christen a ship built by Henry J. Kaiser. 
When he got there fie GRAY seb the 
boat and asked where it was. 

“Don’t worry,” replied an employee, 
“just start swinging! 
Ross in N.Y, World-Telegram 


No Excuse 


When Henry ;J. Kaiser arrived in 
Washington he was late for his appoint- 
ment with the newspapermen. “What 
happened?” the réporters asked the man 
who had broken jal] shipbuilding speed 
records. : 

“IT had to wait for a taxi,” explained 
Kaiser. “I*had to ‘wait 30 minutes for a 
taxi!” 3 
“Thirty minutds?” a lone newspaper- 
mie Ee: ‘Why didn’t you build 
one 


Sunderland tn Christian Setence Mont’: 
hie 
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bracket attached to the cockpit floor so 
that the bar*is free to rotate about its 
center. Control cables connect the ends 
of the rudder with extensions, or horns, 
on the side of the rudder. 

During flight the pilot rests his toes 
on the ends of the rudder bar. Pressin 
with the right foot pushes the right en 
of the rudder bar forward, which turns 
the rudder to the right and swings the 
nose of the airplane to the right. Like- 
wise, pressure on the left end of the 
rudder bar swings the airplane to the 
ME 

To save floor space in the cockpit, the 
rudder bar is aan by two 
rudder pedals, which have the same ef- 
fect. 

All the large transport planes and 
pa private = oes are Bsa with 
a wheel control instead of a joy stick. 
The control wheel is free to rotate and 
can be moved backward and forward. 

The wheel control operates on iden- 


tically the same principle as the joy 


: stick. Turning the wheel to the right 


or left operates the ailerons and banks 
the airplane in the same direction. Mov- 
ing the wheel forward or backward 
operates the elevators with the same 
results as moving the joy stick. 

Wheel control is not so good for acro- 
batics or flight training. However, it 
does not require nearly so much effort 
on the part of the pilot when he is mak- 
ing. long cross-country flights. — 

Instrument Board 

Although there are more than a hun- 
dred instruments in the it of the 
ee re only a few ga 
essential for ate flying. 
si to indicate the tin i- 
tions of the engine ied eek ieee as 

gine instruments. 


of the ai in relation to the 
and (2) rate instruments, 
ter the rate at which 
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Dinner with a Dane 


dinner guest. Denmark, you will 

remember, was the first country 
to be attacked and overrun by the 
Germans after they destro af Po- 
land. Denmark was knocked out al- 
most overnight early in April, 1940. 
There was little or no resistance by 
the Danes. For the whole might of 
the German armies—not yet em- 
broiled with Russia and actually not 
yet engaged by the armies of Eng- 
land and France—swept across the 
Danish border and took possession 


[ra night we had a Dane as a 


of their helpless neutral neighbors. ~ 


There could be no effective resist- 
ance then, but our dinner guest was 
a symbol of the courageous resist- 
ance of the Danish merchant marine 
that smashed back and continues to 
harass Hitler by carrying fighting 
supplies to the Allied armies. 

When, on April 9, 1940, Hitler's 
armies took Denmark, our guest was 
with his ship in Bergen, Norway. A 
large segment of the Danish mer- 
chant fleet was there. What to do? 
Would they return to their home 
ports or would they join up with the 
Allied merchant marine? In true 
democratic fashion, the captain of 
each Danish ship polled the mem- 
bers of his crew and the choice of 
the majority on each ship deter- 
mined the captain's actien. Only one 
crew voted to return to Denmark. 

The others, including our guest, 
chose to join forces with the Allies, 
fight Hitler, and swing the power of 
their fleet to the supply line of the 
armies that were fighting aggression. 
Tie men of the Danish crews gave 
no thought to their personal safety. 
It is well they didn’t. For their 
choice brought them under the furi- 
ous fire of German dive bombers and 
submarines at their strongest. Our 
guest, we knew from his injuries, 


. must have a tale to tell. From his 


answers to our questions we pieced 
together his story. 

‘From April, 1940, until August, 
1942, he had been a ‘radio operator 
aboard Danish merchant ships. 
Three different ships he helped to 
man were sunk by German planes or 
submarines. Only slightly injured 
when the first two ships were sunk, 
he and his shipmates joined another 
merchant crew. The third time they 
got him—but not for keeps. A scarred 
ace and a broken back have been 
repaired in an American hospital. 
His spirit, never broken, impa- 
tiently endures the six more months 
required to repair his body and re- 
gain his strength. Then he will be 
able again to take his place with his 
countrymen who are giving their 
lives to help the United Nations 
drive the German invaders from their 
homeland. 

Americans are proud to be fight- 
ing allies of these men from sup- 
pressed but unconquered_ nations. 
The fighting Danes are but a small 
fraction of those who~esist the in- 
vaders. When the Germans invaded 
Norway, about a thousand Norwe- 
se ships, a large part of one of the 

est merchant fleets in the world, 
headed for Allied ports and now 
carry cargoes for the United Nations 
on all the seven seas. 

Heroic resistance in all the occu- 
pied countries — Holland, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, Poland, France 
—wherever the heel of ‘Axis armies 
has been thrust on helpless necks, 
has made it possible for us to build, 
unmolested by outside attack, an 
army, a navy and an arsenal that 
will help the United Nations see the 
turning point of the war in 1943. Let 
us be worthy of our broken, but still 
fighting, allies. 


v7, 


New Fork Nef. 





* for Librarians 
* for All Book Lovers 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIT- 
ERATURE in the momentous months 
to come provides an editorial program 
of unprecedented scope and impor- 
tance to emphasize the relationship of 
books to the world of today. Along 
with the editorial emphasis upon the 
topical will be a series of twenty special 
issues, all but four being supplements 
to the regular numbers. The exceptions 
belong to the Regional Series insti- 
tuted last year in which the entire 
publication is given over to the litera- 
ture and culture of a particular region 
or section as part of SRL’s “national 
cultural inventory.” The special issues 
will be timely, authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and highly valuable for refer- 
ence in the classroom and library. 


20 MAJOR EDITORIAL PROJECT: 


Following are the fea- 
tured SRL editorial projects 
for 1943: } 

January 29—Old South Regional Is- 
sue, edited by Virginius Dabney and 
Howard Odum. 

January 30—SRL Guide to Music 
Books. 


February 27—SRL Guide to Books 
on Gardening and the Outdoors. 
March 20—SRL Guide to Books: on 
Foundations of the Peace. 

April 10—Pan-American Issue. 

April 17—Spring Book Number—de- 
tailed round-up of new books. 

May 2—Mother’s Day Gift Books. 

May 22—New England Regional 
Number. 

May 29—Graduation Gift Book Se- 
lections. 

June 12—Father’s Day Gift Books. 

June 19—Summer Preview Issue. 

July 3—Independence Day Issue. 

September 11—Far West Regional 
Number. 

October 16—Fall Book Number. 

November 12—Books for Young 
People. 

December 4 and 11— Christmas 
Books. 


Use This Handy Form 
and Enjoy This Notable 
“Required Reading” 
Program 


The Saturday Review of Literature 

25 West 45 Street, Dept. 18, New York, N. Y. 
Please begin my subscription with the 

next issue. 

Name 





(print plainly) 
Address 
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With your Marth 22nd issue of 
: SCHOLASTIC or WORLD WEEK 


ae ea Sprdel Issde Telling The 
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OTHER COMING FEATURES 


IN, SCHOLASTIC 


The. Story Behind They Were Expendable, by 
~\ Robert_ Van. Gelder. W. L. White tells how he 
. wrote the -b selling-story of Bataan. 


story of raid on the continent. 
isit: 10 a Submaring; by Brenden Gill. De- 


ry ap. y a “Lieutenant.” The ex- 


“of a visit to the S¥Ubmarine base in 


rae ona tite Ratt, by Stanley Powell. 
Bk eben a ereoyn @ torpedoed convoy. 


of ai s by the noted Vocational 
fe erinn t  F nny Notman.¥. Carlisle. 
Girls in Overalls - . 
Women Needed i the Professions 
Your Job th the Merchant Marine 
ie Neaeed - “2 ait 


bd wort WEEK & SCHOLASTIC 


a. featvre illustrated with 
of- yarious types of 
Some titles for the February semester: 


Civil Aviation 
Airlines in the War 
Airports 

Air Saf 

Women in Aviation 
Aircraft Indust: 
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DONT. rake THESE FEATURES! 


Renew’ ‘your subscription for the 
new term (February to June) now 
—through your teacher — you 
cdn pay when the new term starts! 


{ e csi High School Weekly 
_ TheNEWS Magazine for Youth 

















